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TENNESSEE THSTIMONITALS. 


APPLETONS’ 


READERS 


UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
FOR SHELBY COUNTY, TENNESSEE. 








Uniformity for City of Memphis and County of Shelby. 
All Private Schools in Memphis use Appletons’ Readers. 
Eleven Counties in Tennessee have Adopted them during the past Twelve Months. 


Introduced 





at Alamo, Hartsville, and Thirteen Other County Seats. 





FROM SCOTT A. MURRAY, 
Acting Superintendent Memphis City Schools. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., April 3, 1880. 

-Appletons’ New Readers have been fn use in the city schools of Memphis, Ten- 
wessee, slnce December, 1879, and are so admirably adapted to their purpose in 
every respect, so perfectly graded, and contain such interesting and instructive 
matter, that there has been more satisfactory progress and more interest manifested 
by both teachers and pupils since their adoption than at any time heretofore. 

Signed: SCOTT A. MURRAY, 
: Acting Supt. Memphis City Schools. 
Oo———_ 
COMMENDED BY ALL THE TEACHERS. 
Resolution Offered and Unanimously Passed. 

RESOLVED, That, having used the Appleton series of Readers since their intro- 
duction into the City Schools of Memphis, Tennessee, we have found them admira- 
bly suited to their purpose, and a useful and interesting series of text books. 

——o-——_. 
MEMPHIS HIGH SCHOOL :, 
MRS. E. CROCKETT. MARY KUNKLE, 





SMITH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
M. D. MUGAN, Principal, CORA H. ASHE, 
Mrs. F. W. FISHER, LIZZIE FOLEY, 
Mrs. M. F. MILLER, ALICE C. COOKE, 
NANNIE L. BARROW, LORENA BANKS. 
POPE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
CHRISTINE RENDELHUBER, Prin’l, JENNIE DOBYNS, 
LIZZIE GALLAGHER, MRS. H. HAMPTON, 
PAULINE RENDELHUBER. 
LEATH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
C. H. COLLIER, Principal. MRS. E. W. SABATSKY, 
MRS. C. H. COLLIER, CARRIE C. REICHENBACHER, 
ALICE CONAWAY LIDA M. CAPPS, 
ANNNIE M. CUMMINS, EMMA PETTIT, 
MRS. M. C. HARRIS, 





MERRILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
EMMA B. BROWN, Principal, LOUISE A. BOCK, 


ESTHER MORGAN, LIZZIE RAINS, 
MRS. FLORENCE McGRATH, MRS. M. H. REILLY, 
ANNIE HARBERT, LENA BERRY. 


COURT STREET SCHOOL. 
MARY McKAIN, Principrl. S. FRANCIS MAY, 
MARY BODDIE, MRS. A. W. LAWRENCE, 
GRACE I. LEWELLYN, M. REBECCA LEADINGHAM. 


PEABODY SCHOOL. 


SCOTT A. MURRAY, Principal. MARY McANALLY 
MARY F. HILL, ALICE M. MITCHELL, 
MRS. K. E. NEVILS, BETTIE MARTIN, 
EMMA CONRAD, CORNELIA ROSS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 3d, 1880. 
Having used Appletons’ Readers for several months in the different grades in 
Monroe Street School, and having in the meantime subjected them to a critical ex- 
amination, my deliberate judgment.is, that they are superior to any others ever 
used in this country. JAMES LOTT, Principal Monroe St, School. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 3, 1880. 
After one session’s experience in the use of Appletons’s Readers, I pronounce 
them, in my estimation, the best and most complete set of school readers that has 
ever come under my observation. M. D. MUGAN, 
Principal Smith Grammar School. 


APPROVED AND ADOPTED FOR ALL THE SCHOOLS OF SHELBY 
COUNTY, TENNESSEE. 

RESOLVED, That we recommend to the Directors and Teachers of the County of 
Shelby, Tenn., the adoption of Appletons’ Readers and Webster’s Spellers, accord- 
ing to agreement of D. Appleton & Co. 

Memphis, Tenn., April 3, 1880. 

The above resolution was unanimously carried at a meeting of the School Trus 
tees otf Shelby County, April 3, 1880. Signed: Cc. H. STEIN, 

President Convention and Superintendent Shelby County. 


SOHOOL DIRECTORS AND THACHERS, 


You are most respectfully requested to urge upon the School Pat- 


EXCHANGE PRICE. INTROD’Y. PRICE. 


rons of your district the necessity of uniformity of reading books. It|Appletons’ First Reader, - - - - 8010 $0 15 
will save money ; it will save the time of teachers; it will give the 
same books used in Memphis, Union City, and many other large 
towns, if you adopt Appletons’—the Latest, Cheapest and Best. 


Appletons’ Second Reader, “ot. 15 20 
Appletons’ Third Rerder, << oe 20 30 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader, - =-@fQ- 25 35 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader, - - 


as 40 60 
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LEADING SCHOOLS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 

“omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 

Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 








noome=, 5. + a. Gram. School, 

(1849 to 1877). Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes A iaaksaeie very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business —_. as each scholar selects. (it 
= have friends in Brooklyn, onl them this 
ournal. 


11-7 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Courses or Stupy: 


i Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Mechanical Eng’r. 
Chemist 


a “e se «e 

Iv. ss es ss Eng r of Mines. 

Vv x ce ee ce rchitect. 

Vi. id er cooler of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and pr 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

810-910 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


tion 








NIVERSITY OF peer + Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free to all. No charge 
for ineidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 


Eee’ Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
sive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Bureau of Education, 


EsTaBLISHED IN 1874. 





The Bureau is endorsed by leading educators 
throughout the country, among whom are the 
following: 


Hon. Newton Bateman, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L.:Pickard, Iowa, 
Hon. A. D. White, New York. 
Prof. D. 8. Jordan, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. Patrick, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eddy, Ohio. 


« 
NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 
wrSend a postal card for circulars. 
Address, W. L. KLEIN & CO., 


Northwest corner Randolph and Lasalle Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









An ERASER that 
will Outlast Five of 
any other kind. 


THE PEERLESS SCHOOL DESK. 
THE STERLING ERASER. 


CHEAPEST! BEST! 
Erasers, per Gross, $15.00 


Less than 1 Gross, per Doz. 1.50 


Liberal discount to the trade. 
e are the largest manufacturers of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE in the World. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and prices to 


Novelty M’f'g Co., 
STERLING, ILL. 


Or to 480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Or 219 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 





| 


LEADINC BOOK HCUSES. 








American Educational Series. 


New Graded Readers; 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 


_. JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’l Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 

Cornell’s Geographies; 

Quackenboss’ -Language Series; 
Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

Krusi’s Drawing; 

Youman’s Botanies and iia 

Harkness’ Latin; 

Model Copy Books. 

THOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 

or L. 8S. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 

Be. tom, Mo. 








ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in sage Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 

11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

T'homson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellogg’ 3 Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in — lish. 

Hutchison’ 8 Physiolo; Hygiene; 

— a 8 Test-words 7 English ’Orthogra- 








“es J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
T110c eom 46 Madison St., shicago. 
Marks’ Adjustable Chair 


Combines a large amount of both comfort 
and luxury, for a small amount of money. 





PESCA RAY 


It can be made into a parlor chair, a reclin- 
ing or invalid chair or a lounge, and it has a 
book rest which can also be used for a read- 
ing or writing desk. We have thoroughly 
examined it, paid our money, $35 00 and can 
commend it..: 

Mr. Isaac 8. LEE is the agent, and will 
be glad to show its merits to all who call on 
him at 717 Olive Street, or to send circulars 
fully explaining it, to those who may wish. 

The New York office is at 850 Broadway, 
and the Chicago agency is located at 234 8. 
Clark Street. 

Mr. Lee has several specialties in furni- 
ture which are as comfortable as they are 
useful and curious. We advise our friends 
to call, or send for circulars. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PRRRRT,. oo ccovccesescensncscenstonsccceseoves 50 
ERGUGED 60050 sc ses ccs ctncn sevecsaccnesasecsss 1 00 
Common School ‘Edition sisbaoen gn06esecess $1 50 
Counting House Edition................ «00. 30 
BAY o cvcccvicesevesssspecscnconasese) & Shbp sees 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, but only, in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 


9-9 209 N. Fourth Street, St.;Louis, Me. 





Bok: * and Second-hand, 

Sold. “Ystablished 21 = Any book 

aS & Books a Agents wanted. 
J.W. Pub. 6iais olive Bt., St. Louis,Mo. 





McGuffey’s Revised 


Readers and Speller 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


Are the latest, the most attractive, and the Best 
Readers published. 

They cover a wider range of the best English 
literature than any other series. 

They contain selections from the writings of 
200 standard authors. 

They are better and more profusely illustrated 
than any other series. 

They are embellished with 274 engravings, all 
new, by 60 of the best artists in America. 

They are adapted to Modern Methods of teach- 


The Typography, Printing, and Binding are 
in the highest style of the book-making art. 


4-00,000 


FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 
INTRODUCED IN FOUR MONTHS. 


Be McGuffey’s Readers were 
adopted or continued in use by offi- 
cial action at county conventions 
held in Missouri Jan. 6th, 1880, 


in 85 counties. BJ 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 





EACHERS WANTED to canvas for Gol- 
den Thoughts on 


Mother, Home, and Heaven. 


By the best authors of all nations. a 
with steel and wood engravings, A splendid 
New, Beautiful, Fast-selling Boo Every home 
needs it. Teachers and others will please send 
for special terms to agents. . BRYAN, 
Moe 602 North Fourth Street, “St, Louis, 
MO 


THE RAINDROP, 








A Monthly Magazine of Entertaining Reading 
for Young People. This is a handsome quarto 
Mmaguzine of 32 pages, printed in large, clear 
type. The language is so plain, simple and di- 
rect, that even the youngest readers can readily 
understand it. Even grown up people find it 
very pleasant reading. On account of the sim- 
ple and easy language, free from all involved 
constructions, itis especially adapted to the use 
of deaf mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Al- 
phabet used by mutes is on one of the covers. 

The subject matter consists entirely of stories, 
and nothing of a transient nature is inserted. 
It is Just such a magazine as all intelligent and 
cultivated people would like to place in the 
hands of their children. Those subscribing are 
sure to get the full value of their money. 

Teachers of primary classes, and kindergar- 
teners espeoially, may find it of great value as a 
means of interesting their pupils in reading. 

Terms, one dollar a year. Send ten cents for 
a specimen number. 

Address THE Rainprop, Turtle Creek, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 12-10 13-10 


DIPLOMAS. 


R. P. STUDLEY & CO., 
221 N. Main Street, St. Louis, 


Are prepared to furnish Engraved Diplomas, on 
Parchment, or Imitation Parchment, at reason- 
able rates. 13-4 








WAVERLY HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A first-elass Hotel, facing the Ocean, open all 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 
prs hot and cold sca-water baths. Send ‘for 


circul J.L. BRYANT. 
13-4 14- 4 





E'or Socicties 
It is Unrivalled. 
ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER 
25th Thousand Now Ready. 
The Best Parliamentary Manual 
in the English Language. 


**A decided improvement, in several impor- 
tant points, onJefferson and Cushing.’’—Prof. 
Heman ng oy D.D., Newton Theological 
Seminary, M 

**T regard it “ped best book extant.’’—Hon. J. 
W. Husted, late Speaker of the New York Leg- 
islature. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


**Should be studied by all who wish to be- 
come familiar with the correct usages of public 
meetings.’’—Chancellor Haven, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


‘*Admirably fitted to meet the wants of the 
learned and unlearned in Parliamentary Prac- 
tice alike. It is so clear, so concise, so full, 
that it must become the favorite companion ot 
ow rising debater as of the experieneed legisla- 

or.’’+-Cyrus Northrop. Professor of Rhetoric 
aa English Literature, Yale College. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


~ “Its crowning excellence is a ‘Table of Rules 

relating to Motions,’ which, in a single page, 

contains the answers to more than 200 Questions 

on yeeemcy laws.’’—New York Evening 
ail. 

‘*The Table of Rules regarding Motions is an 
invaluable companion for the Chairman of a 
meeting. Ihave seen the time when sucha ta- 
ble would have saved me great reid s and 
annoyance.’’—Howard Crosby 
= cael of the University Or "the City of New 

ork. 





Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 75c, by the publis ers. 


Ss. C. crICccS & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY. 
W.S. & S. A. Stevenson, Managers, 514 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo 

1. Introduces Teachers to Universities, Col- 
. es, ‘Seminaries, Academies, Public Schools 

{ grades, and Families. 
Represents thoroughly competent Teachers 
mA seek Positions. 

8. Distributes Circulars of Colleges and Pri- 
vate Schools, and aids Parents in selectIng good 
schools. 

4. Sells, Rents and Exchanges School Property 
No Charge to those Seeking Teachers. 


Recommended by highest educational autkhori- 
ties in all parts of the country. School officers 
are requested to give early notice of vacancies. 
Teachers seeking positions should send stamp 
for oe form. Mention this paper. 


13-46 








MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y- 
Fifty years established. Church Bells and 

Chimes; Academy, Factory Bells, etc. Im- 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No 
agencies. 13-2 14-1 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the Furposes of a Family 
Physic. 





CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, In di estion, 
Dysentery, te tomach 


and Breath 

Erysipelas Piles, Rheu- 
motism Eruptions and 
Bilious- 

















Skin Diseases, 
ness, Liver Complaint, 
Dropsy, Tetter, mors 
mm, ond Salt Rheum, Worms, 
- me Gout, Neuralgia, as a 
. ” DinnerPill and Purifying 
he Blood are » the most congenial gg oki yet 
periected. Their effects abundantly show how 
Amey they excelall other pills. They are safe 
and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. 
They purge out the foul humors of the blood; 
they stimulate the sluggish er disordered organs 
into action; and they impart health and tone to 
the whole being. They cure not only the every 
day complaints ef everybody, but formidable 
and dangerous diseases. Most skillful physi- 
cians, most eminent clergymen, and our it 
citizens, send certificates of cures performed, 
and of great benefits derived from these ills: 
They are the safest and best physic for children, 
because mild as well as effectual. Being sugar 
coated, they are easy to take; and bein — 
vegetable, — are aoe. harmless. Pre 
by DR. J AYE CoO., Lowell 













Practical BS Analytical Chemists. Sold by all 
druggists and dealers in medicine. 


“ 
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‘*Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
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Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper siiiiuiaion 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for on ertise- 
ments in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








Miss Grace C. Biss, of the State 
University, Columbia, Mo., is the lo- 
cal secretary deputized to correspond 
with all who desire information in 
regard to the meeting of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association to be 
held in Columbia, June 22. Our 
teachers and others interested in edu- 


cation should avail themselves of this 
opportunity to visit the “Athens” of 
Missouri. They will find a most cor- 
dial welcome to a most beautiful 
city, filled with elegant homes and 
intelligent people who extend the 
most open-handed hospitality. 








Pror. P. W. Gates, of the Arkan- 
sas State University, at Fayetteville, 
the President of the Arkansas State 
Teachers’s Association, is backed by 
a large working committee who are 
making extensive preparations for 
the State Association to be held in 
Little Rock, June 28, 29 and 30. 
Hon. J. L. Denton, while in St. Louis 
last week, secured the services of 
Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., for a lecture 
before the association. J. B. Mer- 
win, managing editor of the Ameri- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EpucarTIoN, will de- 
liver an address on Tuesday evening, 
June 29. 








Yes, by all means, multiply occa- 
sions for bringing the people togeth- 
er. We believe in ‘school picnics,” 
‘‘Sunday-school picnics,” ‘*May-day 
picnics,” ‘‘birth-day picnics,” Grange 
picnics,” and all other sorts of picnics, 
where the old and the young, and all 
the people come together for a day of 
enjoyment in the open air in the 


‘| woods or fields. 


Have some songs and recitations 
by the children, and a short address 
or two on some non-partisan and 
non-sectarian theme. Have a good 
time socially, intellectually and mor- 
ally, and thus, by knowing each other 
better and seeing the good qualities 
of all manifested, we shall grow in 
the grace of good will and a better 
citizenship. 








Tue Public school, says Lieut. Gov. 
Brockmeyer, and he is considered 
pretty good democratic authority, is 
an institution of the State founded in 


State. 





the final end of the State, and is 
therefore to be maintained by the 


Beware. of the map swindler, A. B. 
Israel. He is on his travels again it seems 
from a letter we publish from Ilinois. 
Better take the advice of Dr. Newton 
Bateman—a postage stamp and an inqui- 
ry as to prices of some reliable house— 
will “save a district from seventy-five to a 
hundred dollars.” 








ARKANSAS proposes “to have the 
largest and best inter-State Associa- 
tion ever held in the Southwest. Hon. 
J. L. Denton is full of enthusiasm 
and he says the teachers and school 
officers propose to make it in point of 
numbers and strength the gathering 
of the year. 

Supt. Denton and Prof. Ladd have 
visited all parts of the State and 
have been met universally with the 
largest audiences made up of the 
leading citizens of the county and 
sometimes of two or three counties. 
The result is that every part of the 
State is alive to the importance of 
education. 

These meetings have done much to 
disabuse the minds of the people of a 
prejudice of long standing against 
the public school system. In fact in 
all the larger towns and cities and in 
hundreds of small districts a tax has 
been voted to sustain a public school 
six and nine months by very large 
majorities. 

Now then, the teachers and school 
officere of the State want to know 
the best methods—want to know the 
best plans for organizing and con- 
ducting schools. 

They propose to invite the leading 
educators of other States, who have 
made a success of the system, to give 
them counsel and aid in the matter. 
Wm. T. Harris, Supt. of Schools in 


Kansas City, Prof Joynes, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Prof. Fitzgerald, for- 
merly Supt. of Schools of California, 
and others have been engaged to de- 
liver addresses on the occasion. 


30th. 





The Convention is to be held in 
Little Rock, June 28th, 29th and 


Reduced rates of fare will be se- 
cured and the committee mean to 
make it the grandest and most bril- 
liant educational convention ever 
held west of the Mississippi River in 
all respects. 

Further announcements will be 
made in our next issue. Meantime 
we hope the newspapers of the State 
will circulate these facts. 








Mr. D. M. Kenprick, the genial 
and efficient General Passenger Agent | 
of the Inp1anaPoLis aND St. Louis 
RaiLroap, the direct, through,straight 
‘Bee Line” route to Cleveland and 
the East, will look after the teachers 
and others who propose to visit the 
‘*National Teachers’ Association” and 
the other large gatherings to be held 
in July at Chautauqua Lake, New 
York. . 
Mr. Kendrick proposes to run 
trains direct from St. Louis to Chau- 
tauqua, via Brocton Junction,to May- 
ville, the point where the associations 
are to be held. 

Please drop a line of inquiry direct 
to D. M. Kendrick, General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Indianapolis and St. 
Louis Railroad, St. Louis. He will 
send circulars and post you up fully 
as to rates, time, etc. 

We give notice thus early so that 
teachers and others who propose to 
visit Chautauqua this season can se- 
cure the best rates via the best route. 








One of the largest real estate deal- 
ers in Arkansas informs us that since 
Hon. J. L. Denton and Prof. Ladd 
entered upon their canvas of the 
State, and the people had voted to in- 


St. Louis, Prof. J. M. Greenwood, of| crease the school terms, and the tax 


levy to sustain the schools, he had 
sold more land in four months to new 
settlers in Arkansas than he had sold 
in the previous four years. 

This is what we call good, substan- 
tial testimony in favor of the work 
done by the State Superintendent of 
schools. 





| 
| 
| 
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ST. LOUIS BEATS QUIN Y. 





E have had many letters of in- 
quiry, many letters expressing 
doubt, many more of severe censure, 
from all parts of the country, because 
we have not devoted more space to 
school mterests in St. Louis, and to 
the St. Louis system of public schools. 
We learned years ago that the 
schools in the city of St. Louis were 
on a good basis financially—a very 
important matter—that the school- 
board was made up of men of just 
about average ability and integrity ; 
that they serve without compensa- 
tion ; that the meetings where all the 
business pertaining to school matters 
was transacted, were public; that 
the proceedings were published in 
full; that there were so many mem- 
bers with diverse views and interests, 
that it would be difficult, with these 
open meetings and the full publica- 
tion of what was said and done, for 
any single man or set of men to or- 
ganize or carry through any measure 
seriously detrimental to the general 
interests of the schools. We found 
all this, and we found, too, the most 
complete and eflicient system of su- 
pervision and accountability existing, 
that we have ever known outside of 
the United States army ! 

Why, then, should we devote time 
and space to a system which had so 
solid a financial basis; that was so 
well organized, and had such eflicient 
and able supervision ? 

School systems have been organ- 
ized in counties and States that were 
without system and without any solid, 
permanent financial basis. 

Supervision will do for these coun- 
ties and States what it has done for 
St. Louis, when it is as perfect there 
as in St. Louis. 

We are working toward this result 
gradually but surely. 

We have felt it wo be our duty to 
work for and urge these very essen- 
tial and very important points upon 
the people. 

Our St. Louis schools, too, were on 
account of the results achieved by 
virtue of this organization and efli- 
cient supervision, gaining in power 
and popularity at home and abroad. 

Then, too, the Superintendent of 
the St. Louis schoels has been a con- 
stant contributor, editorially and 
otherwise, during the more than 
twelve years this JournaL has been 
published, and he has always very 
strenuously objected to any personal 
allusion to him or to his work in St. 
Louis. 

Now that his connection with the 
school system of St. Louis is about 
to close, without his knowledge or 
consent, and at the risk of incurring 
the displeasure of a friend, whose con- 


fidence and esteem we value beyond 
price, the school interests demand 
that we should lay the facts of the 
recent examination held in this city, 
before the people. 

The questions on which the pupils 
in St. Louis were examined, were the 
same as those used in Norfolk Co., 
Mass., of which the celebrated “‘Quin- 
cy” schools form a very prominent 
part. The average per cent. through- 
out the whole of Norfolk county was 
57 per cent. 

The Quincy schools on these ques- 
tions averaged 82 per cent. The St. 
Louis schools averaged 85 per cent., 
or 3 per cent. higher than the Quincy 
schools, 

These averages included the per 
cents. made in the colored schools in 
St. Louis also. Or in other words, 
with all the diverse elements of our 
population, including al] nationali- 
ties, all religlous sects, all political 
parties, all the sorts of people that 
go to make up the heterogeneous 
mass of our 500,000 population. 


ST. LOUIS BEATS QUINCY, 
and the St. Louis system of schools 
beats the Quincy system of schools, 
with the same identical examination 
papers three per cent ! 

About 1,400 pupils were examined 
in the Quincy schools, and nearly 
40,000 pupils were examined in the 
St. Louis schools, and still the St. 
Louis schools beat the Quincy schools 
three per cent! 

Other towns and cities, we have no 
doubt, all through the West, where 
the supervision is equal to that of St. 
Louis, would make a showing equally 
truthful and creditable on the same 
list of questions. 

We hope they will try it, and re- 
port. 


THE BEST MARKET, 


ON. THOMAS ALLEN in his 
address before the Immigration 
Convention held in St. Louis since 
our last issue, said, among other good 
things, that it has come to pass in 
the natural course of exchange, that 
the cotton, sugar, cattle and tropical 
fruits of the Southwest have found 
their best market in Missouri. Es- 
pecially does Missouri feel the benefit 
of contiguity and of easy intercourse 
with a State which, like 
ARKANSAS, 
has the climate of Italy, and gives 
her the best of cotton and the earliest 
of fruits in exchange for a large por- 
tion of her surplus commodities. 
Missouri may well extend her con- 
gratulations to her neighbor Arkan- 
sas upon her present growing pros- 
perity. 
The trade of Arkansas carried over 
the Iron Mountain railroad alone is 





worth $25,000,000 per annum. 





Our commercial relations with the 

State of | 

LOUISIANA 
are of an intimate and friendly char- 
acter. We touch her by rail at her 
capital city, and at her principal 
commercial town on the upper part 
of the Red River, and reach her in- 
terior by that river and the Ouachita, 
while our steamers ply up and down 
her river coast, where the Mississippi 
is, in truth, an inland sea. 
MISSOURI IS LOUISIANA’S BEST CUS- 

TOMER 

in respect to sugar, and if the sugar 
lands of Lonisiana could be protected 
from overflow and cultivated to their 
full capacity, there would be no occa- 
sion to send $100,000,000 gold abroad 
annually for sugar. 

And as to fruit, it would seem to 
be poor taste to import oranges from 
Cicily when our neighbor Louisiana 
produces far better ones. 

Some of the excellent cotton of 
Louisiana is brought here by rail 
from Shreveport, and we are making 
preparations to penetrate the heart of 
the State from the North to make our 
commercial relations still more inti- 
mate and important. + 





KEEP IT BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 


th is well to keep the specific ob- 
jects of the public school definite- 
ly before the people. 

We do not remember to have seen 
them stated more distinctly than by 
Lieut. Gov. H. C. Brockmeyer of 
Missouri, in his speech on “The 
Right of the State to Tax the Prop- 
erty of the State to maintain Public 
Schools.” He says of the 

PUBLIC SCHOOL : 

“It teaches what is common to all, 
culture, 

The Catholic, the Protestant, the 
Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the 
Democrat, the Liberal, the Radical, 
the German, the Irishman, the Dutch- 
man, the yellow man, the black man, 
have not each a different mode of 
spelling the English language, the 
language of the law, but one and the 
same mode. They have not each a 
different grammar of the English 
language, but the same grammar. 
They have not each a different geog- 
raphy or technique of commerce, but 
all the same. They have the same 
technique of mathematics, of logic, 
of mechanics, of astronomy, of chem- 
istry, of botany—in a word, the same 
technique for all the products of hu- 
man intelligence. 

It is this common element which 
the common school teaches. In this 
it performs a two-fold service. To 
the State it renders the exercise of an 
essential function possible, and to the 
citizen it renders possible the attain- 
ment of culture. Regarded from ei- 


ther point of view it is an institution 
of the State, founded in the final end 
of the State, and therefore to be main- 
tained by the State. 

Now those who think this too much, 
and the expense too great, ought to 
find comfort in the reflection that a 
life spent in making a living, and in 
accumulating property, has for its 
final result zero. 

Nationally, this question was solv- 
ed and demonstrated by our prede- 
cessors — our predecessors in this 
State—the aborigines. They lived 
to make a living. 

The end of their life was not cul- 
ture, but to live. 

They wasted no precious property 
upon education to render culture pos- 
sible. They paid no school tax. 

They vested nothing—nothing but 
the smutch of their smoke upon the 
walls of the caves of our State. This 
they left. This is their monument— 
a smutch.” 


“A Geoop school strengthens all oth- 
er schools in all the vicinity. Hence 
a teacher who makes a success, is a 
real, and an essential help to all other 
teachers. Competent teachers insure 
success. 

Why should certificates be granted 
at all to incompetent teachers? 





No further evidence is needed of 
the fact that the people appreciate 
the good work done by our teachers 
than the large majority given in so 
many instances to have the school 
terms eight, nine and ten months in- 
stead of three. 

Then too, teachers have, in many 
instances, been re-engaged for another 
season and wages have also been in- 
creased. We wish this was univer- 
sally the case—as it ought to be 
when good, honest, strong, faithful 
work has been done. Let those who 
grant certificates to teach be a little 
more careful and see to it that only 
those who are fully competent get 
certificates. 


* 


Jr our county commissioners, and 
county examiners, and county super- 
intendents were a little more careful 
in granting certificates to teach school 
would it not be better for all parties 
concerned? We think so. 

Tax-payers do not want incompe- 
tent teachers, parents do not want 





them, pupils do not want them, com- . 


petent teachers do not want them, 
nor do they want to be obliged to 
come into competition with them on 
the question of either ability or 
wages. 

They ought not to be required to 
do so, and would not if those who 
grant certificates to persons to teach 
were more careful. 

Ought we not to move up a little 





in this direction? 
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A poor teacher is sure to have a 
poor school. 

This drags down all other schools 
in the vicinity; keeps wages down; 
gives the opponents of the school 
system a big club to use to beat it 
down with. 

Why should an incompetent teach- 
er be granted a certificate? 


ad 





THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


—_— 


A WRITER in the Country Gen- 
tleman asks and answers two or 


three important questions, to which 
we invite careful attention. 

He solves a problem in theory that 

OUR schooLs 
will solve in practice, if the advice 
given is followed. 

He says, “if our farmers do not 
have the social standing and the po- 
litical influence which their numbers 
and importance to the material inter- 
ests of the nation entitle them to, 
what is the remedy? No ‘civil rights 
law’ can reach the case. Social con- 
sideration is quite another matter. 
That cannot be forced. Education 
and real culture alone can reach the 
case. 

Our just influence on politics and 
legislation, especially with reference 
to questions of 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
like transportation and unjust dis- 
crimination in freights, and of public 
morals, like intemperance, gambling, 
prostitution, Sabbath non-observance 
and the like—our due influence in 
these respects, I say, is not so easy 
to gain. Ido not think it can be 
gained by simple present combina- 
tions to send farmers to our legisla- 


tures and halls of Congress, even if|in every sense be largely and success- 


we should succeed in sending them. 
They must first be fitted for wise leg- 
islation. 


The famous ‘grange legislation’ at| her resources and advantages. 


the West succeeded in its immediate 
objects, it is true. 


had become intolerable. 


Everybody knew that a discrimina- 
tion which charged more for trans-|shouid, at its next session, make am- 
porting freight a hundred than a|ple prevision by liberal appropriation 
thousand miles was abominably un-|for the successful accomplishment of 
just; and that so long as our great|the design intended in the creation of 
railways have western lands to sell,|a State Board of Immigration. 
they will discriminate immensely in 
favor of freights from the far West, | ecutive committee to prepare suitable 
Such op-| blank petitions and furnish the same 
posing combinations of farmers, how-|to the several members of this con- 
ever, will not succeed in average|vention in their respective counties 


unless prevented by law. 


cases and in the long run. 


If we are ever going to secure*real | tures—the said petitions praying the 
and permanent improvement in our|next General Assembly to make such 
laws, so as to promute our own fair| appropriation as is contemplated by 
and legitimate ends as farmers, or| the foregoing resolution. 
those principles of morality and that 


Not because it: 
was skillful or wise, however; for it|that immigration societies should be 
is now admitted to have been atleast| organized and maintained in every 
very bungling. But it succeeded be-|county in this State, co-operating 
cause the abuses it aimed to remove| with and through the State Board of 


orderly conduct in society which are 
dear to us, we must, I think, send 
from our numbers to our halls of leg- 
islation, men identified with us and 
imbued with our principles and views 
and yet able to cope with the men al- 
ready there. 
They must be men of thorough 
EDUCATION, 
broad and well-balanced development, 
and thorough knowledge of the phi- 
losophy of law and the history and 
science of government. And I think 
we may as well frankly admit that 
we have not such men among us in 
any considerable numbers, and set 
ourselves manfully to the task of get- 
ting them—of educating some of our- 
selves and of our sons to become 
such men.” 
That is the remedy—to educate so 
as to be able to cope with the men 
already there. 
It is cheaper and wiser to educate 
than to pay for the poor and unjust 
laws the ignorant or the crafty enaet. 


BETTER SCHOOLS. 





A N exceedingly interesting feature 
of the proceedings of the Im- 


migration Convention was the local 
reports of delegates from each county 
as called upon. 
In almost every instance the school 
facilities of the county formed a prom- 
inent feature of the reports. 
In addition to these local reports 
the resolutions offered, if rightly in- 
terpreted, mean better schools, Hon. 
H.C. Fike, of Johnson county offered 
the following : 
Wuereas, We believe the material 
interests of the State of Missouri can 


fully promoted by a complete publica- 
tion and very large circulation of all 
matters of information touching upon 
Be it 
therefore resolved by this convention : 

1. That we deem it highly essential 


Immigration. 
2. That the State Legislature 


4. That we hereby request the ex- 


for the purpose of obtaining signa- 





tial service to the State in this matter 
by circulating and securing names to 
these petitions, and in working up 
the information ‘upon the resources 
and advantages” of the State. 

The schools are among the first 
and most important “advantages” of 
the State. 
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The Map Swindler Again. 





B. ISRAEL, the school map swin- 

 dler, is on his travels again. A 
gentleman from Lexington, Illinois,writes 
us: 
‘* Please send me the ‘warnings’ you 
have published about A. B. Isiael. He 
has been swindling our people up here. 
Don’t delay, for he intends to come back 
again, and ought to be exposed.” 

Hon. Newton Bateman, while Supt. of 
Public Instruction in Illinois, exposed this 
scoundrel. John Monteith did the same 
thing in Missouri, and Hen. R. D. Shan- 
non has been obliged to repeat these 
warnings. 

We publish the following again, for the 
benefit of school officers not only in Lex- 
ington, Illinois, but school officers and 
taxpayers all through the West and South. 
OrricE STATE Supt. Pus. ScHoo:s, 
Jefferson City, Mo. \ 
Editors American Journal of Education: 

Permit me to emphasize the subjoined 
caution, published by Hon. Newton Bate- 
man of Illinois. 

I would say to the school officers of the 
State, that this man, Israel, still continues 
his extortionate and swindiing business of 
selling his maps. I trust that the author- 
ities of some town or city in the State will 
arrest the unscrupulous huckster and re- 
port him to the police department of St. 
Louis. Will the newspapers of the State 
do the school officers and the public a ser- 
vice by publishing this? 

JouNn MonreirTH, State Supt. 


A CauTion.—It is an ungracious task, 
but so many complaints of the proceed- 
ings ot a Mr. A. B. Israel of St. Louis, 
Mo., a maker and vender of outline maps, 
ete., have come to this office from differ- 
ent parts of this State, that duty seems to 
require that our school officers, especially 
directors, should in this matter be put on 
their guard. Detailed statements, from 
prominent and trustworthy citizens and 
school officers, of the unwarrantable prac- 
tices of himself and agents to secure sales, 
and of grossly exorbitant charges for very 
inferior articles, are on file in this office, 
and will be published if necessary. All 
concerned are advised to have nothing to 
do with him or his maps. 

It may be well to add, by way of gene- 
ral caution, that the only safe course for 
directors in this State to pursue, in pro- 
curing school supplies, is to ascertain from 
well known and reliable houses, manufac- 
turers and dealers, in Chicago, St. Louis, 
or other large business centres, the regu- 
lar wholesale and retail prices of articles 
wanted, before purchasing of agents who 
are not known to be trustworthy and hon- 
orable. A three-cent postage stamp, and 
a delay of a week or less, will often save a 
district from twenty-five to a hundred dol- 
larsina single purchase of educatiozal 
apparatus. Information received at this 
office indicates a degree of submission to 
extortion in these matters which might 
easily have been prevented, and which 
should be carefully avoided in the future, 
in the manner above shown, 

NEwToON BaTEMAN, 





Our teachers can render an essen- 


Supt. of Public Instruction. 





-A REMEDY. 


HE American Journat or Epv- 
CATION is helpful to all because it 


suggests remedies and does not stop 
with mere fault finding and criticism. 
Will you allow me to say 

1. That our’ excellent common 
school system can be doubled in its 
efficiency by such a change in the 
school law as shall make “optional” 
attendance upon the part of pupils 
compulsory. This will give us intel- 
ligent citizenship and intelligent law 
makers. 

2. We need more competent and 
intelligent law makers as well as 
teachers. Let county superintendents 
and county examiners be more care- 
ful in granting certificates. 

3. We need more “tools to work 
with” in the school room. (Teachers, 
supply your own school room accord- 
ing to your ideal if neither district 
nor directors will.) 

4. Our vacations are too long, 
(Vacation is more than lost time to 
the pupil.) 

5. Defective discipline both at 
home and in school is a danger now 
threatening all of us. 


HERBERT Derr. 
Medora, Ill., April 20, 1880. 





CIVILIZATION now demands skilled, 
intelligent labor. Occupations which 
require no skill, but only brute force, 
will necessarily be vacated by human 
hands. The substitution of steam 
culture for hand labor has thrown 
thousands of workmen out of em- 
ployment, who had nothing but their 
muscle to pit against a steam engine. 

We need brain culture now more 
than ever, as we]l as hand culture. 





Six, eight and ten months of school 
has been very generally and very 
cheerfully voted in a large number of 
districts and towns. 

A good sign that. It shows that 
our teachers have been doing good 
work in school and out of school too. 
Other things being equal the teacher 
who is best acquainted and does the 
most work to interest and build up 
the school outside, will do the best 
and most work inside the school. 

It is not so much what we do as 
what we do not do that hurts us. 

A genial, friendly, cordial, helpful 
spirit is everywhere appreciated, es- 
pecially if you are wise and modest 
in its expression. 


Purits in the schools in pursuit of 
their studies, should there be taught 
the dignity and zecessity of labor, 
and its vital relations to all human 
excellence and progress, the evils of 
indolence, the absurdity of the pres- 
ent fashion for city life, and the wide- 
spread aversions to manual labor. 

A practical knowledge of some in- 
dustrial pursuit is an important ele- 
ment in intellectual culture. 
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a CENCUS OF 1880. 


The Census of 1880, from an Educa- 
tional Point of View. Read before 
the National Assoeiation of School 


Superintendents, Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 2, 1880.” " . 


BY W. T. HARRIS. 


HE importance of statistics in 
regard to man as a social being, 


has been appreciated ever since civil- 
ization began. Man as a social being 
and man as an individual, particular 
person, are two very different objects. 
As individual—you and me—John 
and James—each has a self, an ego; 
but a self hemmed in by limitations 
qualitative and quantitative. As ex- 
isting in the organic form of institu- 
tions man becomes a series of giant 
selves, each one formed in the general 
image of man and having its head, 
its hands, its deliberative power, its 
will-power to execute with. As such 
vast organism man becomes infinite (or 
indefinite) in respect to many points 
wherein the single individual is finite. 
For example, the single individual 
exists here and now in a single defi- 
nite place and moment of time. He 
is limited in respect to size and 
weight, strength, hunger and thirst, 
ability to sustain heat and cold, youth 
or age, sex, health or disease, educa- 
tion, climate and seasons, conditions 
of weariness or vigor, and such mat- 
ters. As individual he is a very un- 
certain element. But by combining 
into social organizations he so rein- 
forces his finite self as a particular 
bodily and mental self that he well 
nigh remeves these limitations of 
time and place, and as a civilized be- 
ing he comes to exist as a general 
being whose limitations are cancelled 
or annulled through participation— 
one man participating in the life of 
all men. 

In the most rudimentary of these 
greater selves—the family—the ine- 
qualities of infancy, youth, maturity 
and old age are mediated and balanced 
so that the infant lives a rational lifein 
full view of his destiny ; the feebleness 
of old age is provided for ; the sick is 
cared for by the well; the ine- 
qualities of sex are compensated ; and 
likewise those of industrial capacity. 

In the social economy as the depart- 
ment of productive industry, the fini- 
tude of the individual as lacking skill 
and adaptation to all trades and wants 
is annulled by the division of labor 
and each one allowed to develop the 
maximum of skill by limiting himself 
to the minimum of variety in the use 
of his brain and muscles. 

In the state we find still greater re- 
sults achieved. While the individual 
little man (the microcosm) is periodic 
in his variations, needing alternations 
of work, rest, recreation and sleep, 
being unable to think or to work at 
certain times—the nation never sleeps, 





never ceases to wake, to think, to act, 
to provide, to produce. 

During the sleep of one individ- 
ual the nation watches through the 
person of another individual; it 
pieces out the defective thinking and 
planning through the thinking and 
planning of a large organization of 
men ; it strengthens the backbone of 
one man by the addition of many. 
It adjusts itself everywhere by elim- 
inating the defects of excess or defi- 
ciency of one individual by results of 
combination wherein each individual’s 
work is modified through that of oth- 
ers and thus a general more rational 
result is attained. 


It is not necessary to speak of the 
institution of the church by which 
the consensus of conviction in spir- 
itual matters is attained, and by 
means of education, made the posses- 
sion of all individuals. In general it 
is the province of institutions—the 
family, civil society, the state, the 
church, to make real man’s ideal self 
as an infinite self-determining being 
—i. e. a free being—and to make 
available the results of this higher be- 
ing—this synthesis of small individ- 
uals into a greater individual, so that 
each may participate in the life of the 
whole and share not only in the food, 
clothing and shelter produced by all 
human industry, but also share in the 
realized intelligence of all men on 
the globe in our time—more than this 
tu share in the wisdom of the race 
collected and preserved without loss 
or diminution from generation to gen- 
eration. 


It is clear, from this point of view 
that the problem of life from a human 
point of view is this one of ‘* How 
shall the individual come into this 
realm of participation so that he may 
share in the total production of his 
fellow men—material and spiritual 
production?” The microcosm must 
become the macrocosm. The means 
for this and the application of those 
means make up education as a life 
occupation. There must be no ar- 
rested devclopment anywhere. All 
life is education; the nurture of the 
child ; the school epoch of the youth ; 
the business vocation of early mature 
manhood—the citizenship of mature 
life; the church as the continuous 
spiritual culture of the individual into 
insight as to the eternal verities—all 
these are one process of education 
and the school is only a small depart- 
ment of the whole of human educa- 
tion. 

In view of this difference between 
the mere individual man as the possi- 
bility and the realization of man in and 
by means of institutions wherein in- 
dividual combines with individual and 
many make one (as many States make 
one in our nation)—each sinking his 





selfish, egotistic independence in order 
through his dependence on the social 
whole to participate in and realize a 
higher, broader, greater independence 
—in view of this relation of the mul- 
tiplicity of individuals to the realiza- 
tion of the rational life of each, we 
behold the interest of statistics. It 
is not each individual by himself, but 
each for all and all for each. The 
quantitative element in the human 
organization has great qualitative 
significance. Quantity in the army 
may mean freedom or subjugation and 
slavery; in productive industry it 
may mean wealth and luxury or pov- 
erty and starvation. 

While looking upon this general 
question of numerical relation as im- 
portant for the existence of man asa 
civilized, rational being, we also see 
the several aspects which statistics 
have. In general it is the character- 
istic of man to be self-knowing—self- 
conscious. From his knowing, his 
intellect, he obtains the norms, or 
laws and principles with which to 
direct the volitions of his will; direct- 
ive power comes with self-knowledge. 
And again the most important of 
self knowledge is this knowledge of 
man’s greater self—the social self. 
Self-knowledge therefore includes as 
first and most essential the knowledge 
of institutions. The state must have 
knowledge of the quantitative phases 
of its reality; social science must 
know the general trend or aggregate 
result of its minor processes—judging 
of its labor system by the paupers it 
casts ashore, its local suffering and 
want, the balance of its exports and 
imports, the means of equalizing vo- 
cations; of its condition of family 
nurture by the number of unfortunates 
produced—the deaf and dumb, insane, 
idiotic, blind, the orphans, the statis- 
tics of crime, etc. 

In the order of these species of 
self-knowledge we must not omit to 
note as important the distinction be- 
tween what is essential to direct self- 
preservation and what is secondary— 
i. e., essential to preservation but only 
mediately so. 

It will be found that the political 
necessity—the necessity of the state is 
always the first and most direct one. 
Without the state the social elements 
are all under the cruel open sky and 
exposed to destruction from the in- 
clemency of the elements. The roof 
of the state must first be raised before 
the other social elements can exist or 
be perfected. Life and property are 
the first essential. When these are 
provided for, then comes the third 
element, social condition. As the 
nation progresses into freedom it 
comes more and more to recognize 


the secondary elements as essential, 
and to recognize their re-action upon 
the political power of the state. 





What a lesson has been taught in 
Europe in recent times of the impor- 
tance of an educated people to a 
strong state. Prussia has made it im- 
possible for statesmen to neglect pub- 
lic education, if they expect to pre- 
serve independent nations on the 
continent of Europe. 

Without occupying you further 
with these general points of view I 
will now take up the special theme 
assigned to me for consideration, and 
will therefore ask your attention to a 
suggestion in regard to a slight modi- 
fication of our census tables in view 
of enabling school officers throughout 
the United States to study the ques- 
tion of school population in a more 
satisfactory manner than they have 
been able to do hitherto. 

The technical expression ‘school 
population” refers to the period de- 
fined in the several State constitutions 
as the ages between which their sev- 
eral legislatures shail provide by law 
for the establishment of free schools 
for the entire population. Thus the 
State of Missouri and many others 
provide free schools for all between 
the ages of six and twenty years. 
The majority of the other States fix 
the ages of five and twenty-one as 
the limits. 

This matter of school age, of 
course, is of direct importance in 
distributing school funds derived 
from the State or from the general 
Government. It is of further impor- 
tance in determining the ratio of 
school population that actually attends 
school, and consequently conditions 
to a great degree the measures taken 
to extend the school system. 

The census of the United States 
for 1870 did nct give the data from 
which to ascertain the number of the 
population between the ages of six 
and twenty or of six and twenty-one. 

While the returns from the special 
localities gave the ages of all people, 
the abstract printed by the general 
Government gave only the following 
summaries : 

Under 1 year of age. 

1 year of age and under 2. 

2 years of age and under 3. 

3 years of age and under 4. 

4 years of age and under 5. 

(Very satisfactory so far) but now 
on 

5 years of age and under 10. 

10 years of age and under 15. 

15 years of age and under 18. 

18 years of age and under 21. 

21 years of age and under 25. 

25 years of age and under 30, etc., 
to 80, and then, 81, 82, 83, 84, ete. 

By subtracting the number of peo- 
ple four years and under from the 
total under twenty-one it was possible 


to tell how many were five years old 
and under twenty-one. But an ap- 
proximate estimate only could be 
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arrived at as to the number over six 
and under any other age. 

The single addition of columns 
showing the number of chiidren of 
five years and six years, and of 
twenty years would remedy this defect 
in the census tables as regards the 
most important use to be made of 
them by school superintendents in 
nearly all of the States. 

To make this addition and at the 
same time to avoid increase of the 
size of the tables could be effected by 
the omission of the columns of ag- 
gregates—the aggregates being easily 
obtained for the total ‘‘under two,” 
for example, by adding those under 
one and those of one year together ; 
the total under three by adding the 
figures for ‘“‘under one year,” “one 
year” and “two years” together. 
What we need is data rather than 
conveniently elaborated results. 

If we could have the tables so full 
as to give us the number at each age 
from one to twenty-one, the service 
in the cause of education would be 
still greater and the service to general 
social science would be very great. 

On the part of school education we 
could ascertain just what ratio of the 
entire population were enrolled in 
school at the several ages, at seven 
years, at ten years, at fourteen years 
for example, and it would be of great 
service in determining questions of 
the direction of our missionary labors. 
Should we endeavor to increase our 
proportion of school attendance at the 
earlier ages of six or seven—say by 
the device of the kindergarten—or 
should we give more attention to 
the attractiveness of our grammar 
and high schools so as to do better 
by*pupils of fourteen years of age, 
ete. 

In general social science a great 
field of study would open at once. 
If you cut down a tree in the forest 
and study carefully the rings of an- 
nual growth in its wood you shall see 
recorded there the climate and sea- 
son of each year as it affected the 
growth of that tree—the degree of 
moisture and dryness, cold and heat, 
etc. This could not be done if you 
neglected to study the single rings of 
annual growth but lumped the results 
into periods of five years. Each ag- 
gregate equalizes and cancels indi- 
vidual differences—just so the social 
aggregates equalize and cancel the 
idiosyncracies of the individual hu- 


man being. 


So in regard to the first twenty 
years of human life, if we could 
see the statistics of ages at each 
year we could study the results of 
perturbing causes in the past. We 
could see what effect on life the 


war of a particular year- had 
immigration 
and emigration; the effect of hard 


times; various kinds of pestilence, 
ete., etc.? 

T hesitate to ask so much as the 
tabulation for each locality of the 
aggregate population at each year of 
life until twenty years, and yet one 
would be willing to forego all the ad- 
vantages of the convenience in hav- 
ing aggregate sums of data already 
given in the report. One would 
gladly do the labor of summing sepa- 
rate items for himself if he could 
have access to more separate data. 

In conclusion I would say that 
while this want of data as to popula- 
tion in the era of growth is noted in 
this paper ; yet no reflection is intend- 
ed upon the Directory of the United 
States Census. Quite the contrary. 
One needs only to look carefully at 
the three volumes of the Census as 
prepared by the Superintendent of 
Census, Gen. Francis A. Walker, to 
see evidence of great reforms and 
improvements that have been intro- 
duced into the published tables by 
the wise insight of the present man- 
agement. 

The schedule for 1860 did not give 
even the very data for which the na- 
tion primarily requires a census—it 
gave neither the voting population— 
males twenty-one and upwards—nor 
the military population of eighteen 
to forty-five. It gave the arbitrary 
groupings of 5—10—15—20, ete. 

Under Gen. Walker’s Census we get 
the very details that we need as to 
ages through infancy up to four years ; 
then we get the special ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one, which fix 
the military and franchise epochs. 

A birds-eye-view of the results of 
the Census for 1870 shows us the 
following important items classified 
under the three heads national pur- 
poses, social purposes, and school 
purposes, (the school, however, being 
a part of society, a subdivision given 
separate for our own purposes) : 


I. National purposes.—The items 
of race, nativity, military age, voting 
age. 

II. Social purposes (not education 
directly). Pauperism and crime, 
areas, public dwellings, sex and ages 
by nationalities; occupations, with 
age, sex and nationality ; deaths, with 
age, sex, and nationality; diseases, 
with locality, age, sex, etc. Unfor- 
tunates: Blind, deaf and dumb, in- 
sane, idiotic, with age, sex and na- 
tionality ; months of birth; wealth 
and public indebtedness. Crops, ma- 
chinery, manufactures and produc- 
tions of each industry. 

III. Schools and educative influences. 
—Illiteracy, schools and teachers, pu- 
pils, libraries, newspapers and period- 
icals, churches, School age (5—18.) 

The superintendents of this coun- 





try I trust do not need to be told 


what a treasure house the census of 
1870 is for the study of the social 
results of education, and of the great 
debt which the educators and the 
laborers in social amelioration owe to 
the enlightened insight of Superin- 
tendent Walker of the Census Bureau. 

It is hoped that the suggestion of 
additional data in regard to the ages 
of population between four and twen- 
ty may not be taken amiss, and that 
a practical way may be found to give 
us the items specially needed in that 
direction. 

The tables of the census give: 

I. Aggregates by States and Ter- 
ritories. 

II. By counties. 

III. By civil divisions less than 
by counties, 

While this gives results in conven- 
ient form, yet we could spare the 
summaries of table I. by aggregates 
if we could have tables II. and III. 
with more data. 

The consideration of these sugges- 
tions I respectfully submit for your 
attention and in case of approval for 
reference to the Bureau of Education 
as a basis of conference with the 
Bureau of Census. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


Orrice oF Pres. Mo. Press on | 





sociation, Carrollton, Mo., 
April 20, 1880. 


ly accordance with previous an- 
nouncement, the Missouri ‘Press 


Association will convene at Sedalia, 
Mo,on Tuesday, May 11, 1880, at 
10 o’clock a. M. 

We are assured that the citizens of 
Sedalia will spare no trouble or ex- 
pense to make the visit of the Asso- 
ciation to their beautiful city both 
pleasant and profitable. 

Any information as to transporta- 
tion to and from the convention can 
be obtained from J. West Goodwin, 
Sedalia, Mo., Corresponding Secreta- 
ry of the Association, who will issue 
a circular shortly to the editors of the 
State, notifying them of the arrange- 
ments to be made for the meeting. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
all bona fide editors, as publishers of 
papers in the State, and their wives, 
to be present, and become members 
of the Association, if they are not 
already connected therewith. 

In the hope that the convention 
will be both pleasant and profitable 
to all who may participate therein, 
the Executive Committee offer the 
following programme : 

PROGRAMME. 

Prayer—Rev. A. J. VanWagner. 

Welcoming Address—Dr. E. C. 
Evans, Mayor of Sedalia. 

Response by President of Conven- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous business and recep- 





tion of new members. 


AFTERNOON. 

Address by Capt. Henry King, 
President Kansas Press Association. 
Poem by Mrs. Jennie M. Hicks. 

Address by Col. J. T. Childs, Rich- 
mond Conservator—“‘The Poetry ot 
Journalism.” 

Business. 

At night the Association will be at 
the disposal of the citizens of Sedalia, 
and will be happy to meet all their 
friends in a social reunion. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Address by Thos. E. Garrett, of 
the St. Louis Republican. 

Poem by B. F. Russell, of the Steel- 
ville Mirror. 

Business. 

AFTERNOON. 

Essay by W. M. Maynard, of the 
Moberly Headlight. 

Address on Spelling Reform, by J. 
B. Merwin, Editor American Jour- 
NAL oF Epucartion, St. Louis. 

Concluding business. 

The exercises will be interspersed 
with popular songs by the ‘Press 
Owl Club,” and the Sedalia Silver 
Cornet Band. 

Owing to the fact that the political 
campaign will open early, and that 
most of the religious anniversaries 
and meetings of the Grand Lodges 
of secret societies occur in May, it 
has been thought expedient to make 
no arranngement for an excursion 
this year, and it is hoped that a suffi- 
ciently interesting programme is here 
offered to secure the attendance of 
every editor in the State. 


Jos. H. Turner, 
Pres. Mo. Press Ass’n. 


Mr. H. C. TownseXp, Gen. Pas- 
senger Agent of the Wasasn, Sr. 
Louis AnD Pactric RatLway, con- 
cludes that a very large number of 
teachers and other subscribers to this 
JOURNAL are studying geography to 
some practical purpose. 

He says they send constantly, in 
large numbers, for the ‘Tourists’ 
Guide,” mentioned in last issue. We 
are glad to know these fa¢ts. The 
“Guide” is beautifully illustrated, 
and gives in a condensed form a large 
amount of interesting information 
about the resorts for health and pleas- 
ure in Colorado, Minnesota, Northern 
Michigan and the sea-side. A large 
edition has been published and will 
be sent free to all. 

Write to H. C. Townsend, General 
Passenger Agent Wabash, St. Louis 
and Pacific Railway, or to E. H. 
Coffin, Esq., ticket agent at Grand 
Union ticket office, 120 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis, and get a copy. 








Gov. Hartranrt of Pennsylvania, 
calls attention to the scarcity of 
skilled labor in that State, and rec- 
ommends schools where boys can be 





instructed in trades, and urges com- 
pulsory education. 
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American Journal of Education, 


W. F. SHRopsHire,...... Editor and Publisher. 
RIVES, OBION COUNTY, TENN. 








w3rIn future, all communications for the Ten- 
NESSEE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and 
all subscriptions must be sent to the Tennessee 
Editor, at Rives, Tenn. Parties failing to re- 
ceive their paper promptly, will please notify 
us, and the matter will:be attended to at once. 








THE CENTENNIAL CELEB RATION . 


Q* April 24th, 1880, the one hun- 

dredth anniversary of the found- 
ation of the city of Nashville as an 
incorporated town was celebrated by 
the most imposing street pageant 
ever witnessed in the State. Nash- 
ville is overrun with strangers, and 
store-houses adjacent to hotels were 
appropriated for the accommodation 
of guests. The entire local popula- 
tion was in the streets, and the city, 
for the time being, was wholly given 
up to the enthusiasm of the occasion. 
The festivities were ushered in by a 
salute of 100 guns from Capitol Hill 
at sunrise. The display of bunting 
was profuse, and the decoration of 
stores and residences was universal. 
The principal thoroughfares were 
spanned by arches of evergreens, 
flowers and flags, and emblems illus- 
trating the industrial and intellectual 
progress of a hundred years were 
everywhere manifest. Old land- 
marks about the city, and historic 
spots, made memorable by encounters 
with the Indians in early settlement 
were indicated by placards. 

The Centennial procession was one 
hour passing @ given point. The 
military display was a brilliant one. 
The turnout of colored orders and 
military companies was one of the 
creditable features. The industrial 
arts were emblematically illustrated 
everywhere in the procession. A 
company of soldiers in the old Conti- 
nental uniform, and veterans of the 
Florida and Mexican wars, with bat- 
tle-torn flags, were greeted with 
cheers all along the line of march. 

The procession halted in Capitol 
Square at noon, where an address 
was delivered by Gov. Marks, follow- 
ed by an oration from Hon. John M. 
Bright, one of the pioneers of Tenne- 
see. The prize Centennial Ode was 
read, also a sketch of the history of 
Nashville. 

At night the Centennial Industrial 
Exposition, in the new building con- 
structed for the purpose, was formally 
opened with appropriate ceremonies, 
and the display in all departments 
exceeds by far any exhibition ever 
before giyen within the State. 

No citizen of Tennessee should fail 

TO VISIT NASHVILLE 
during the time of this Exposition. 
We had on this occasion great 





numbers of people from adjoining 
States, and we hope tens of thou- 
sands of others will visit us. 

People outside of Tennessee know 
but little as yet, comparatively speak- 
ing, of the immense and untold re- 
sources of our State. 

Our agricultural resources, our 
mineral resources, our forests of tim- 
ber, all that goes to make a State 
great and prosperous, so far as mate- 
rial resources are concerned, we have 
in abundance. 

We hope that our 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
will receive a great impetus from the 
gathering at the educational conven- 
tion on May 7th. 

In addition to our own men and 
women, than whom there are none 
more brilliant or devoted, Wm. T. 
Harris, LL.D., and J. B. Merwin, 
managing editor of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF Epvucation, have both 
beer invited, and both promise to be 
present on the occasion. 

The railroads will give half fare to 
all who may wish to attend, and we 
hope to see such a crowd of teachers 
and other educators present as shall 
make the Convention worthy in all 


respects, the Centennial occasion 
which calls us together. S. 
Se 
COMMENDABLE, 


HE following we clip from the N. 
Y. Evening Post, and commend 


it to the attention of our editorial 
brethren as a sound basis for the con- 
duct of a newspaper. 


The Post says: ‘In the selection 
of news we shall carefully abstain 
from that which may be in itself of- 
fensive or immoral. 

We do not believe the crimes and 
vices of society should be hidden 
from its own eyes, beeause publicity 
is more apt to lead to correction than 
concealment; but at the same time 
we do not regard it as productive of 
good to give to these crimes and vi- 
ces an undue prominence. 


They are the sores of the social 
state, which ought to be touched 
simply in order to be exposed, and 
healed if possible, but are never to 
be made objects of sensational dis- 
play, or of prurient interest, or of 
ludicrous treatment. 

He that assumes to be in some 


sort a 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTOR 


and censor will lose none of his in- 
fluence if he is also a gentleman. 
The polite usages that are the charm 
of private life have an equal value in 
public intercourse, where the field is 
broader, and the example more con- 
tagious. 

Toward our contemporaries, es- 
teemed or not esteemed, we hope to 
be courteous; and we have too much 





respect for the intelligence ef our 
patrons to suppose that they will 
prize us the less for endeavoring to 
avoid the vulgar slang of the streets. 

A newspaper is, in fact, a com- 
panion, while it is in hand, and in its 
deportment and conversation it should 
cultivate the arts of refined and 
agreeable fellowship.” 


JOE’S SUM. 


— brought his little arithmetic 
and read aloud the problem, “What 


will eleven yards of cloth cost at sev- 
en dollars a yard?” 

But Joe could not see through it to 
the answer, and it took the best part 
of half an hour to conquer it. 

We commenced in this way : ‘‘What 
does one yard cost?” 

He reads off ‘A dollar.” 

The next step was to measure a 
yard on the settee. Hesaw it. How 
much would this yard of cloth cost? 

He replies, *‘A dollar,” with a tone 
of certainty firm enough for Wall 
street. He knew it. 

The second step was to measure a 
second yard, and then ask him, **What 
will the new yard cost?” 

His reply was firm, ‘Seven dollars 
more.” 

Now take the two yards, and his 
answer was prompt and sure, ‘“Four- 
teen dollars.” 

Right. Yet as the object was to 
teach him the process as well as th- 
answer-~so it was recited slowly to 
him and he repeated again and again 
until he had the formula in his mind, 
“If one yard costs seven dollars, two 
yards will cost two times seven dol- 
lars, which is fourteen dollars.” 

It was slow work, a struggle, but 
he was willing aud eager, with a help- 
ing word and a little praise now and 
then. He fixed it strongly. 

Meanwhile, all the scholars near 
his age, sitting at the desks close by 
had got into the work, and would 
have gladly stopped their own work 
to take part in Joe’s struggle; but 
this would have been a damage both 
to him and to Joe. So their eager 
looks and half audible answers were 
politely checked, and we two worked 
on. 

The third step was easier. Take 
another yard, Joe. Now what will 
three yards cost? 

He cast his answer very fairly into 
the proposed form, more readily than 
before. 

It is needless to detail our steps 
farther, yard by yard, till he marched 
with the air of a conqueror through 
the last answer, “If one yard cost 
seven dollars, eleven yards will cost 
eleven times seven dollars, which is 
seventy-seven dollars.” 

The feeble footsteps had been many, 
but the conclusion was firm and vic- 
torious, 








Joe has learned how to think out 
that sum for himself and how to solve 
all others like it. 


Amone the educators from abroad 
who have been invited and accepted 
the invitation to be present at the 
Centennial Educational Convention 
to be held at Nashville, May 7th, W. 
T. Harris, LL.D., and J. B. Merwin, 
managing editor of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EpucatTion, have both 
promised positively to be present. 

Let our teachers throughout the 
State and the friends of education be 
present. 

The railroads will grant half fare 
to all who wish to attend. Conven- 
tion opens May 7th. S. 


<> 
_ 


Tue one business which it should 
be the special concern of the State 
to maintain in honor, which should 
be kept free from political or secta- 
rian influences, which should be en- 
tered into with zeal and consecrated 
ability, and never as a make-shift— 
is education. 

The educator, whether of the school 
or the press, stands at the point of 
power, and holds the highest office in 
the social economy. 


<> 


Socrety, in the march of improve- 
ment, is as certain to do without the 
unskilled, the unintelligent, and un- 
educated, as it is to do without wild 
plants and animals. Nor will the 
laws be unjust which forbid those 
who cannot create their food to sub- 
sist on the labor of others. 











_~<i- 
_— 





THERE must be a great deal of rep- 
etition in teaching. Ideas should be 
associated. Use the blackboard free- 
ly. It is a perpetual book. There 
can be no necessity for using a book 
for the first five or six months of the 
child’s school experience. 


<i 
—_— 





Wnuat the pupil can do is the true 
test. Unless we develop mental 
power we are not teaching. 


<i 
<—_—— 





A country like ours, of vast and 
varied productive capacities—whose 
supplies of the absolute necessaries 
of life are so abundant and almost in- 
exhaustible, which is capable of fur- 
nishing the raw materials of nearly 
every art and manufacture carried on 
under the sun, which is unsurpassed 
in the activity, the ingenuity and the 
effectiveness of its labor—can be sat- 
isfied with no less a market than the 
whole civilized world. There is no 
reason why, under a more liberal pol- 
icy, it should not command that mar- 
ket. But tosell. we must buy; and 
to buy cheaply we must open our 
ports tothe commodities that are ex- 
changed for our own. For trade, to 
be active and profitable, must be re- 
ciprocal.” 
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$ CHOOL ROOM ADORNMENT. 


E hear much said, in these 
days, of home adornment, and 


society papers teem with accounts 
of the formation of ‘“‘Decorative So- 
cieties,” “Home Art Leagues,” etc., 
but I wish to lift my voice for the 
adornment of the school room. The 
greater part of the child’s waking 
hours is spent in the school reom, 
and it is as much the teacher’s duty 
to make his or her “‘sanctum” pleas- 
ant and attractive to the pupil, as it 
is to teach the young idea how to 
‘tread, write, and cipher.” A cheer- 
ful room in which to study has its 
due effect on the student’s mind, as 
any one who tries the experiment 
soon perceives. 

Bring some plants to brighten your 
windows; a few pictures or mottocs 
to take the bareness from your walls, 
which are usually of a staring white- 
ness, as trying to the eye as they are 
unattractive. If you are a “hand” 
for drawing, put some pretty sketches 
here and there on your blackboard, 
or encourage those of your pupils 
who have a talent in that direction, 
to use some of their recess time to 
place simple sketches on the board. 

Even the bleak and cheerless coun- 
try school house can be made attrac- 
tive and pleasant if the teacher 
exercises a little taste and labor. 

It is a labor of love, too, for the 
child’s heart naturally inclines to- 
ward.a teacher who shows an interest 
in flowers or pictures. The rudest, 
roughest boy cannot be insensible to 
their charms, and his heart and head 
may be reached by the teacher in a 
chat over a budding geranium, or a 
pretty chromo, when weeks of threat- 
enings and punishments would have 
no effect. 

Do not think that such introductions 
into the school room will take the 
scholars’ attention from their books. 
For a little while, the oddity of the 
thing may cause a ripple of excited 
admiration, but not for long. 

The writer well remembers the 
pleasantest days of her school life, 
spent in a large city school house, 
where one of the teachers won the 
esteem and affection of her pupils by 
such means as these. 

Her classes were always high in 
deportment, scholarship and punctu. 
ality, and each scholar passing from 
her room to a higher, felt sorrow at 
leaving so kind a preceptress. 

We strove to repay her friendly 
interest in us, and please her by good 
lessons, and by never remaining at 
home when it could possibly be 
avoided. 

Try it, you who have never done 
80; give a little time to the beautify- 


‘ing and adorning of your school 


rooms; you will never regret it, 


Watch the brightening eye, and 
the appreciative smile of your pupils 
after some effort of this kind, and 
you will be repaid by it. 

Exercise your native taste and 
ability, and your scholars will soon 
prove their possession of hearts as 


well as brains. 


FLorRENCE BonHAM. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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A FEW BARS MORE MUSIC. 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETT. 
T is said that one of the early pro- 
ductions of Mr. Sullivan, the com- 


poser, was the music of an elaborate 
ballet, “The Enchanted Isle,” pro- 
duced at the Covent Garden in 1864. 
At one rehearsal an old carpenter 
came to him, saying, ‘Mr. Sullivan, 
sir, that iron and slote which Mlle. 
Salvioni crosses the stage with doesn’t 
work very easy. We want more 
time. Will you give us a few bars 
more music, sir? Give us something 
for the villincelliers.” 





We can imagine the effect produced 
on the mind of a musical composer 
by this request, which was evidently 
made in good faith by the old stage 
carpenter, to whom, probably, every- 
thing that went on in the theater was 
intended to show off his own mechan- 
ism, and if Mr. Sullivan was able to 
overcome the indignation of the artist 
at the proposition, he must have ap- 


, spreciated the kind forethought which 


selected for him the very instruments 
to which the extra music was to be 
given. ‘That the music should not 
cease till Mile. Salvioni had reached 
the opposite side of the stage was to 
the machinist the one necessity of 
the evening, and if he had been told 
that in the musician’s mind all the 
stage action was only a very small 
thing compared with the music, which 
had certain necessities of its own, 
he would probably have found him- 
self unable to grasp a thought so 
entirely at variance with his precon- 
ceived ideas. 

What are a few bars more music to 
a composer? Why should not the 
villincelliers be prominently put for- 
ward and made to fill in the time if 
the “iron and slote” move with diff- 
culty? Why not, indeed? 

We smile in reading, as the incon- 
gruity of the two sets of ideas forces 
itself upon us. But after all, is this 
the only case where the same request 
has been made, and do the public in 
general smile with the artist or stand 
by the stage carpenter? Is it not 
the ever-recurring question between 
show and reality, sham and honesty, 
money and art? 

Theodore Thomas resigns his place 
at Cincinnati because he is an artist. 
He wanted a “plain school without 





fuss or show, with no parade in the 





management of the institution, but a 
great and a good school.” With the 
question of expediency,he,as an artist, 
had nothing to do. He stands as the 
extreme type of the artist. Not one 
bar more music would he give to his 
completed score though the “iron 
and slote” should stick fast in the 
middle of the stage, and Mlle. Sal- 
vioni never get across. Art is art 
and music is music. In real art there 
are no degrees, and no equivocation 
for the sake of money or fame, or to 
satisfy a temporary popular demand 
will he ever allow. 

We are not concerned now with 
the question of expediency but with 
the question of art, and in this posi- 
tion Mr. Thomas is _ undoubtedly 
right and is a worthy artist. 

Millais, the French painter, says 
to the rich. and vulgar Englishman 
who came to have him paint his por- 
trait, and wanted to bind him down 
to a certain number of days for its 
completion or a forfeiture of five 
pounds for every day’s delay, ‘* You 
can leave my house, I would not 
paint your portrait for ten thousand 
pounds.” And we say he was right. 

No one can be an artist to whom 
his art is not its own law and no art 
will ever be acknowledged such by 
the public till this lesson has been 
taught by such men. 

When Thomas gives up his place, 
salary, house and comfort for the 
sake of his ideal of what a musical 
college should be—when Millais 
flings metaphorically ten thousand 
pounds into the face of the enraged 
Englishman, the world says, “But 
what is this? There must be some- 
thing these men are working for. 
What is this thing, to which money 
and position are of no importance? 
This Art must be a greater thing 
than we know, and an artist must 
have our respect though we confess 
we do not understand him.” 


Now for my application. Teaching 
is a fine art. Only those of us who 
hold the doctrine are true artists or 
will ever make any enduring mark 
on our pupils or command respect for 
our work. But the test of the true 
artist is the showing that to him the 
necessity contained in his art is 
above all other necessities and to that 
he must be true if he fail every 
where else. ; 

But how many of us do not give 
the ‘few bars more music” to please 
the public when the iron and slote 
don’t move very easy?” How about 
public examinations and exhibitions 
and percentages and statistics? How 
about drilling pupils on, to them, per- 
fectly useless things in order to make 
a show? How about training them 
to read Poe’s “Raven,” or Wolsey’s 
“Speech to Cromwell” before a won- 





der-struck audience, when we know 
perfectly well that they can’t read at 
sight any page of common English 
without blundering so that it is no 
pleasure to hear them? How about 
handing round their writing books as 
proof that they are fine and correct 
writers, when they can’t write a letter 
of a page that is not full of errors? 
How about the essays they read at 
the exhibitions which are supposed to 
contain their own thoughts expressed 
in their own English? How about 
the time spent in preparation for 
show which ought to be spent in 
honest work? 

Oh fellow teachers, if we as a pro- 
fession are a butt for every one’s joke 
—if we do not find ourselves recog- 
nized as a profession, if to be a school 
teacher in the eyes of the physician 
is to be a person ignorant of the sim- 
plest facts of physiology, whose fault 
is it? 

Do we ourselves treat our work as 
an art? Do we hold ourselves firmly 
opposed to all sham of whatever sort, 
wherever the pressure may come 
from, and every day and all day lend 
our efforts to only what is best for 
the full and healthy mental, physical 
and moral good of the pupil? or do 
we yield to the demand for “ta few 
more bars of music, sir,” and prove 
to the public or the committee who 
ask it, that we are merely subservient 
tools, and that no more to us than to 
them is there such a thing as an Art 
of Teaching ? 

If we want others to respect our 
work we must respect it ourselves. 
It is of no use for us to cry ‘““Teach- 
ing is an art,” when our every act 
shows that it is to us no art and that 
we will do whatever is required of us 
in order to retain our places, 

If we do not hold the place we 
ought to hold as a profession it is 
our own fault—the fault of our ‘time- 
serving, and the “few more bars of 
music” which we complacently order 
for the sake of the show. 

Honesty pure and simple, not be- 
cause it is the best policy, but because 
our art demands it; fidelity to the 
principles of that art; a flinging 
away of all shams—a refusal to do 
any work which is fur show—these 
we must have as a profession and 
then we shall not need to command 
respect for we shall find ourselves 
surrounded by it. 





Our schools should give every pu- 
pil a sufficient knowledge of himself, 
his body, mind and spirit, to enable 
him to maintain these in a healthful 
condition—to enable him to keep the 


divine command “Thou shalt not 
kill,” and with this, such a sense of 
social and civil obiigation as shall 
make the command ‘**Thou shalt not 
steal” audible and imperative in the 
walks of private and public duty. 
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TEXAS. 


ON.O.N.HOLLINGSW ORTH, 
Secretary Board of Education 


in Texas, on his return from a visit 
to New York and Boston met a few 
of the leading citizens of St. Louis 
and gave some interesting and valua- 
ble data in regard to the present con- 
dition of affairs in that State. 

Col. Hollingsworth after giving a 
brief history of the admission of the 
State into the Union said: ‘Each 

ORGANIZED COUNTY 
in the State—160 in number—holds 
in fee simple school lands equal in 
territory to one-fiftieth part of the 
territory of Rhode Islard. 

Our University land equal the ter- 
ritory of Delaware, while our common 
school lands, held in trust by the 
State for the common school interest 
of the whole State, comprises a terri- 
tory larger by 6,000,000 of acres 
than all the New England States 
combined, and the aggregation of all 
our school and asylum lands embraces 
an area larger than one-third of the 
German empire. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers are classified into three 
grades, first, second and third, with 
a corresponding salary of $60, $40, 
and $25 per month. Fora first grade 
certificate they are required to sustain 
a satisfactory examination in the 
ordinary English branches, including 
algebra, geometry and natural philos- 
ophy. For a second grade certificate 
the examination is the same as for 
the first, omitting algebra, geometrv 
and natural philosophy. For a third 
grade certificate all that is demanded 
is satisfactory evidence of a capacity 
to teach orthography, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and geography. 

SCHOOL AGE. 

Our lawful school age includes all 
children* between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years. Teachers are 
authorized to charge private rates of 
tuition for pupils over or under the 
scholastic age, and thereby increase 
their salaries as fixed by law to $40, 
$60 and $75 per month. 

Neither time nor occasion will per- 
mit an argument in justification of 
this reduction of the scholastic age. 
During this period any child of ordi- 
nary capacity can learn to read and 
write the English language with a 
fair degree of accuracy, and also 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of the 
prineiples of arithmetic to meet the 
demands of ordinary business life. 

‘This much, if no more, it is the first 
and most sacred duty of the State to 
provide as the best means for the pro- 
motion of the State’s best interest. 
Having done this, all are alike qualified 
for the great battle of life, and the 
honors, the fortunes, the crowns of 
victory will be for those who jhave 





the ambition to inscribe upon their 
banners, ‘Excelsior,’ and the energy 
to fight their way to success under 
any and all circumstances, and to this 
class our private high schools, our 
denominational colleges, and our 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, will afford every facility, 
and in the future superior advantages 
will be offered in our State universi- 
ties. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL Question. 


BY H. H. MORGAN. 

To allsuch complaints as these there 
is no answer but the exposure of their 
groundlessness. Let it be asserted 
that our schools furnish the same 
course of study as is followed in 
good schools directed by personal 
taste and the same course of study as 
has been found essential to success in 
any direction. Reading, writing, ge- 
ography, history of the United States 
and arithmetic make up the district 
school course to-day, and these studies 
find a place in any curriculum except 
in that of finishing schools. The 
drawing, music, and juvenile lessons 
in natural science neither take much 
time nor are sufficient to affect the 
statement that our schools are not 
and have never been engaged in sub- 
stituting the ’ologies for the rudi- 
ments. 

But to relate the work actually 
pursued (and not the purely imaginary 
work which some of our opponents 
are pleased to assign to the public 
schools) to the aim of education. It 
is manifest that while one uses di- 
rectly his ability to read, write, count 
and perform the simplest operations 
in uddition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division, that he does not 
directly use the special work with 
which his school education is occu- 
pied. If then one is to have nothing 
but what he can turn to immediate 
account his education may well cease 
at an early period. But for a success- 
ful pursuit of any trade one needs a 
head to direct his hands. This is 
recognized even by those who declaim 
against school education, but they 
do not seem to see that by an educa- 
tion which “develops those natural 
faculties of pupils which underlie all 
special occupations” we take the 
shortest route even to the goal which 
they would attain. The intelligent 
and active mind is absolutely essen- 
tial to lay out work for the skillful 
hand, and such a mind cannot be 
reached by physical training. Even 
with the acceptance of the assertion 
that the mass must remain a mass, 
that the public schools have the train- 
ing of this mass and only of this 
mass, and that the object of this 
training is to fit their pupils for 


manual labor—even granting this 
premise, which we deny—the most 
prominent educators whe proceed 
upon this theory still recognize the 
fact that our course of study is 
essential and best adapted to this 
purpose. 

But the public schools are not con- 
fined to those who will, or must, or 
should be manual laborers; it is be- 
cause they are public schools and not 
schools for a given class that they are 
an interest to the community, and 
hence we are constantly driven from 
the position that all classes ought to 
provide schools for any one class to 
the only sound position, that as the 
community is in every way interested 
in is own welfare it must provide 
schools to meet the needs of those 
who form that community, and that 
the limit to the curriculum is such in- 
struction as can be enjoyed without 
reference to the special wants of spe- 
cial classes. 

It is at this point that we have to 
consider two classes of objections. 
One of these may be represented by 
what is known as the Quincy experi- 
ment. 

Because Mr. Adams finds that at 
the end of a grammar school course 
(as well as at the end of any other 
course no farther extended) the pupil 
cannot read everything at sight, be 
assumes reading at sigbt as the prop- 
er end of education and replaces the 
experience of the past by his own 
*“*views.” 

He furthermore passes over the 
fact that for him to read anything at 
sight there was required a training 
continued far beyond his elementary 
school life, and that to-day in spite 
of his life as a student he could be 
furnished with books upon law, or 
theology, or chemistry, or paleontolo- 
gy, or printiag, or housekeeping or 
cookery or soraething else which he 
himself could not “read intelligently 
at sight.” 


Mr. Adams ignores the fact that 
men and women as intelligent as 
those around us can easily be taken 
into directions in English which they 
will find it impossible ‘*to read _intel- 
ligently at sight,” that many an intel- 
ligent man can “read intelligently at 
sight” nothing beyond his newspaper 
and his business correspondence. 

But the fundamental inquiry is, 
Would the ability to read intelligently 
at sight the market quotations, the 
accounts of murders and thefts, the 
political gossip, be of the same ad- 
vantage to the child as his present 
course of study, and this without the 
slightest reference to the occupation 
upon which he is to enter? Are the 
studies in the public schools or in any 
good schools selected with reference 
to acquaintance with the perishable 





interests of the day, or with refer- 
ence to the mental training of the 
child? 

What is the most profitable use to 
make of a child’s time; to teach him 
to use his mental powers and to use 
for that purbose the best thoughts of 
the older Adamses together with 
those who have thought most wisely 
and acted most nobly, or to use the 
daily products of the press? 


Would any of us exchange the 
training of our school days and the 
meagre accumulation of facts which 
we then made for a readiness in 
“reading intelligently at sight” the 
daily paper or the monthly magazine, 
coupled with the most entire igno- 
rance in other directions? 


Can any one “read intelligently at 


sight” without being trained to com- - 


prehend what he reads? Can achild 
who reads print at sight be expected 
with no other training to read intelli- 
gently any article or book requiring a 
trained mind for its apprehension? 
If Mr. Adams succeeds in showing 
that by his modification of ‘the 
Oswego method,” he can produce bet- 
ter results, then indeed we shall wel- 
come the new gospel of education 
and make a change in our methods. 
But if Mr. Adams should only find 
that pupils can gain in fluency by the 
neglect of all other school virtues, he 
will have to return to the methods of 
fis ancestors, for the unfortunate 


‘children will find that readiness in 


“reading at sight” or the most extra- 
ordinary accumulation of desirable 
knowledge will prove an insufficient 
outfit when their possessor comes into 
conflict with those who have fared 
less sumptuously but who have di- 
gested what they learned. 

It is one thing to say that our pub- 
lic schools are not perfect, and quite 
another to say that they are not as 
perfect as they should be under the 
circumstances. 

It should occasion no great surprise 
that the position occupied by the pub- 
lic schools should be insufficient to 
give pupils that degree of finish 
which commonly is not attained even 
by a supplementary college course. 
It is not wonderful that the public 
schools should carry pupils no further 
than the age of the pupils will allow. 
If. a pupil upon leaving the public 
schools has all the training that can 
be received by one of his age and 
with similar opportunities, perhaps it 
would be fair to say that no more can 
be demanded. 

But the principle assumed by Mr. 
Adams and many other reformers as 
well as by many opponents of public 
education, can as easily be applied 
to the results attainable by their 





plans. 
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SCHOOL MUSEUMS. / 
How to Get Them up, and How to Col- 
lect Objects of Natural History. 


BY ED. A. KILIAN. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 
HAT, a school museum !” I hear 
someone exclaim. ‘*‘What anew 


fangled ideais thisagain. Are these 
teachers crazy? Are we not already 
taxed enough for these public schools? 
I would like to know where this is 
going to stop? Who in the world 
did ever hear of such a thing as ‘a 
school museum? ” 

“Not so fast, my friend. That 
school museum shall not cost you a 
cent more intaxes. All thatis asked 
of you is a little good will in helping 
to get it up, a little public spirit. 
When you are at work on your farm 
or in the woods, or when you take a 
walk outside of your town, and you 
find a stone, a plant, an insect, pick 
it up and turn it over to your teacher. 
Encourage yonr children to search for 
such things and collect them. 

By the by, you will find that those 
collections will repay your trouble. 
Your children will learn to observe 
things more closely; you too will 
learn something whenever you visit 
the school (as all parents should do), 
and examine the little collection thus 
accumulated, you will see its practical 
use and value. 

The school laws of most of our 
Western States enumerate among the 
branches to be taught in their public 
schools: Physiology, zoology, botany, 
geology and natural philosophy. It 
is obvious that these branches are 
just as essential and important as 
“the three R’s,” in this age of steam 
and eleetricity ; which has made in 
every direction such a vast progress, 
and hence makes greater demands on 
our public schools. These demands 
are such that they cannot be ignored 
any longer. 

A consideration of the advantages 
derived from these studies is not 
within the scope of this article; but. 
in pursuance of a request from the 
editors of this journal, I shall give 
some simple directions how to collect 
and preserve specimens of natural 
history for a school museum. 


It seems singular indeed, that not 
more teachers in public schools have 
the idea, that they as well as their 
colleagues in higher institutions may 
also have a museum of natural history 
for their schools. Might we not find 
in each public school a collection of 
various kinds of wood, tree-barks, 
seeds, seed-pods, fruits that can be 
preserved dry, interesting pieces of 
stone-coal, broken up pebbles, lime, 
(burned and unburned), pieces of iron 

(bent, broken and twisted to show 
the construction) joints from the neck 





of domestic birds, or the vertebra of 
a pig, sheep, etc., skulls and skeletons 
of small animals, fishes and reptiles, 
shells of snails and river slums, and 
similar things which can be obtained 
without any cost, with only a little 
good will. 

Ferns are not to be found in every 
locality, but it would be easy to ob- 
tain some and preserve them in the 
school museum. a * 

Farther should it be so difficult to 
obtain a good picture of a lion, a 
camel, a palm or any other foreign 
product of nature. Foreign products 
are not so difficult to obtain, at least 
not those which come into considera- 
tion in the public school. We may 
only think of the various spices. 
Every grocer is willing to let you 
have a few coffee-pods in which both 
beans are yet united, whenever he 
finds some in his coffee. 

With a good will on the part of the 
teacher much can be done, and if the 
pupil sees a diligent use of the school 
museum, and the instruction made 
interesting thereby, then the interest 
of the pupil will soon show itself by 
an eager collection of specimens. 
The teacher soon will have a plentiful 
supply for the. museum, so that he 
can select that which is worth pre- 
serving, replace what has been spoiled 
by new objects, less characteristic by 
better ones. 

Thus the pupils will learn to see 
and to observe they will see in open 
nature things which the school does 
not tell them, they will ask for infor- 
mation, and if to this is added, ani- 
mated by the teacher, a meaning and 
comparison of the objects found, then 
the practical demands of life are ma- 
terially furthered. 

An occupation with nature as indi- 
cated will also help to develop some 
manual skill and dexterity, which will 
be a benefit to the scholar in after 
life, especially to the mechanic and 
farmer. 

This may suffice as to the practical 
advantages derived from a schoot col- 
lection, and I shall give an outline of 

HOW TO MAKE A COLLECTION. 

Above I have already indicated the 
scope of such a collection. In the 
first place 

A SCRAP BOOK 

may be obtained in which to preserve 
pictures of foreign animals, plants 
and noted scenery. This collection 
may consist of lithographs, wood 
cuts clipped from illustrated news- 
papers, and photographs neatly pasted 
to the leaves. The scrap book may 
be either bought cheaply, or made of 
light Manilla paper. 

In connection with this I may men- 
tion that stereoscopes and stereoscopic 
views may be cheaply bought. Geo- 


graphical instructions may be enliv- 
ened and made interesting by views 





of noted places, and interesting 
scenes. 
OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY 
can be obtained nearly without any 
expense. Perhaps the only expense 
which may be incurred, but not nec- 
essarily, are a few simple instruments 
for collection, which can be mostly 
home-made, and for a little alcohol. 
For collecting 
GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS, 


all that is needed is a riveting ham- 
mer and cold chisel, or a small stone- 
hammer with a cutting edge, such as 
stone-masons use, which can be ob- 
tained anywhere. A cold chisel is 
easily made from an old heavy flat 
file, which any blacksmith can sharpen 
and temper. Excavations, quarries 
and mines should be examined for 
rocks, earths and fossils. Ask the 
workmen to look for such things as 
are desirable, and which look queer 
to them. <A kind word to the work- 
men will do wonders in assisting the 
collector. 

For pebbles and fossils search also 
the banks of streams; very interest- 
ing specimens are found here. In 
cutting fossils from rocks care must 
be taken not to injure them. Rocks 
should be cut as much possible in 
square pieces of about six inches, 
and three to four inches thick. A 
little practice will soon help. 


THE BOTANICAL COLLECTION 


may contain the plants of the neigh- 
borhood, at least the rarer smaller 
plants, especially those poisonous, 
specimens of wood and bark, leaves, 
blossoms and fruits of trees, of the 
latter those which can be preserved 
in a dry state, lichens, mosses, ferns, 
etc. Smaller plants are to be taken 
up with the roots, and if possible, 
with flowers and seeds. Of larger 
ones branches with some leaves near 
the roots will suffice. The specimens 
should be placed between soft unsized 
paper; the poorest printing paper or 
grocer’s tea-paper is excellent. 

They should be dried as rapidly as 
possible, between as much paper as 
will absorb their moisture, then laid 
under a board weighted by some 
heavy bodies. as stones; the pressure 
should be so as not to crush the deli- 
cate part. 

To prevent moflding the paper 
should be changed after. After dry- 
ing place the plants in a herbarium, 
fasten the specimen by means of 
small gummed paper slips to the 
sheet, and write in the lower right 
hand corner, or on a label pasted to 
the sheet, the generic and specific, 
and common English name, locality, 
where found, date of collections and 
color of flower, with other remarks. 
If the name of the plant is unknown 
mark it by a number or some other 
sign till the name can-be ascertained, 


then place it in stiff covers which are 
to contain all the plants of the ge- 
nus. 

Leaves of trees are to be preserved 
in the same manner. 

Dry fruits may be kept in small tin 
or paste-board boxes and trays. 

Specimens of wood may be cut in 
blocks of about four by four inches 
and six inches high, the bark to be 
left on, and one side smoothed with 
a plane, the other sides left as they 
are split out. All the implements 
necessary for collecting plants is 
a strong knife to take up plants and 
to cut away woody branches. Lichens 
do not need any preparation. 





PEOPLE who have been so fortunate 
as to visit Columbia in June, who 


‘know the people, and with what prod- 


igal hand they dispense the hospital- 
ity of their elegant homes, will, we 
are sure, avail themselves of the op- 
portunity offered by the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association to 
attend this gathering of the educa- 
tors of the State. Miss Grace C. 
Bibb is the local secretary who will 
cheerfully and promptly give all the 
information desired. 


<i. 





J, B. Merwin, editor American 
JOURNAL OF EpvucatTIon, has accepted 
an invitation to deliver the annual 
address at the Commencement exerci- 
ses of theCape Girardeau Normal 
School on the evening of June 1st. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 





HE next annual meeting of the Mis- 

souri State Teachérsa’ Association will 
be held at the State University, Columbia, 
beginning its session of three days on the 
22d of June. President Morrison of Dru- 
ry College, Springfield, is President of the 
Association, and Miss Grace C. Bibb, Pro- 
tessor of Pedagogicsin the University, is 
the acting Secretary. President Morrison 
is now engaged in making up the pro- 
gramme, which promises to be of much in- 
terest. Among the addresses of the oc- 
casion will be one by Wm. 'T. Harris, LL. 
D., on *“*The Press as an Educator.” 

As the session of the State Association 
is the most important meeting of educa- 
tors held in the State, and as it is proba- 
ble that the railroads will offer reduced 
rates, there is every reason to anticipate a 
large attendance, especially as the meet- 
ing is to be held in Columbia, the charm- 
ing hospitality of whose people is so well 
and so widely known. 





Texas holds htr educational convention 
at Mexia, the first week in July, instead 
of the second, as announced in our last 
issue, for the very good reason that so 
large a number of the teachers and edu- 
cators of that State desire to attend the 
National Educational Association to be 
held at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 13. 

We hope to see a large delegation pres- 
ent from Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee. 

Our Missouri teachers are making ex- 
tensive preparations to go. 





Horserorp’s Acip PuHospHaTE gives 
speedy benefit for night sweats of con- 
sumption. It strengthens the nerves and 





muscles, and promotes recovery. - 
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THE BUY BURGLARS. 


agen gang of four boy burglars is 
to be tried to-morrow—all of 


them under twenty years of age—all 
concerned in six or seven burglaries 
during a few weeks—all armed with 
seven-shooters, it is said, and those 
heavily loaded. 


The method was to push back the 
catch of the sash-fastener by a thin 
knife blade; then creep in through 
the basement window, and ransack 
the ground floor only, pick out, pack 
up and carry or wear away articles of 
silver, or silver plate, or clothing, or 
jewelry, or musical instruments——all 
such as would bring money at once 
in the pawn-shops or the second-hand 
stores. 

The band was caught in the act of 
prying open the back shutters of a 
house by a police captain. 

Just such things are. happening in 
all our cities and large towns, through- 
out the Union. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” especially in the 
maladies of society. 

These four lads were lately mere 
boys, in fact are not much more than 
boys now, and could probably have 
been saved from crime, some or all 
of them, had proper means been used 
in time. 

As a journal of education, speaking 
to countless readers in many States, 
it is our duty to sound the alarm, and 
to put all parents, trustees and teach- 
ers on guard for the moral culture of 
the young. . 

Education of the mind is of course 
the great object of all our schools 
and colleges, but it should be inspired 
and re-enforced and elevated by the 
constant development of the scholar’s 
moral nature in all virtuous habits 
and still more in moral principles. 


Science and conscience should be 
taught in harmony. Knowledge is 
good, but knowledge with active 
goodness is much better, 


Legislation cannot do much to 
make. the teacher feel his personal 
responsibility unless it is a solemn 
personal matter of duty between the 
teacher and his Creator. Law comes 
in with all its mighty machinery too 
late—only to arrest, t¢é commit, to 
punish. Law is for the lawless. 
Law is a poor reformer. 


Our duty is to prevent, and save. 
We cannot watch too carefully the 
welfare of the young, the books and 
papers they read, the companions and 
associates they like to be with, the 
habits of body and soul they are 
forming. We can not do too much 
in supplying them with the best 
means to secure their welfare and 
happiness in the ways of wisdom, 
while we debar and repel frem them 


all possible means of harm, and shame 
and sin. 

The folly of neglect and of care- 
jessness is well exposed in the old 
maxim, “‘When the steed is stolen 
lock the stable door.” 

Even if the boy culprits can be 
transformed, as is seldom done, into 
good citizens, yet it is at a fearful 
cost of character, and involves: life- 
long evils to them. 

But if not reformed and redeemed 
from criminal habits ang associates, 
the pound of cure, the life-long bur- 
den, expense and ruin must be paid, 
and yet all in vain except some pro- 
tection to the community against their 
ravages. 

Sound the alarm freely, in time. 
Save the young, or we endanger all 
the great interests of society—not 
merely wealth, but industry and 
honor, integrity and intelligence, in- 
stitutions and civil order. 

L. W. Harr. 


— Se 


AN EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION, 


Editors Journal: 
NHE subject of an educational 
qualification has challenged the 


attention and consideration of many 
of our most cultured and philosophical 
minds throughout the country. 


That eminent theologian and lec- 
turer, Rev. Joseph Cook, has alluded 
to it in at least three of his “pre- 
ludes.” 

He did not present any specific 
plan for accomplishing this object. 
In his latest advocacy of the doc- 
trine he suggested that its operations 
should begin with generations yet 
unborn; that it should take effect on 
all born after the year 1900. We fail 
to see the wisdom of such a postpone- 
ment. 

A learned judge of our U.S. Courts 
thinks such a measure desirable—but 
does not think that Congress could 
be got to propose any amendment of 
the kind requiring an educational 
qualification. 


A learned University Chancellor 
at the East, thinks the amendment I 
drew up as a starting point for dis- 
cussion and investigation—has very 
weak points—but did not point them 
out or suggest any improvement. He 
thought it proper that a /awyer should 
be employed to write out such an 
amendment. 

A journal in Kentucky in an edito- 
rial says the amendment is intended 
as a stimulus to men to learn to read 
at least, since without this qualifica- 
tion (if adopted) they could not 


Americans. 


women ?” 


\good of society to be deprived of 


exercise that dearest of all rights to 


He then says, ‘How about the 
We did not intend to dis- 
cuss the question of female suffrage, 
but say unhesitatingly that the ballot 


of an educated and refined woman is 
very far preferable to that of an ig- 
norant and degraded specimen of the 
other sex. 

It is education versus ignorance. 
He objects that the proposed amend- 
ment would disfranchise, after 1885, 
very many who cannot read. 

Let it be so. Is the adult voter 
incapable, even if now unlettered, of 
acquiring in the ensuing five years 
the ability to read, as well as the boy 
of sixteen? If he has not brain 
force sufficient and industry to learn 
in five years he ought for the general 


this power of wielding the ballot. 
We must guard against the dangers 
resulting from indolence and igno- 
rance. In reference to this editor’s 
last suggestion that the State provide 
the facilities for education we cor- 
dially agree. _ 

But when the opportunity for learn- 
ing to read is neglected or refused ; if 
any of our population remain in wil- 
ful ignorance, do not let them have 
this power of voting. 

Respectfully, S.S. 


~ 





YES AND NO. 


f Bagperdiabes is the yes, the solid sub- 
stance, the fact or reality. To 


tell the truth is the simplest matter in 
some things, but the most difficult 
matter in many others, for the great- 
er the topic, as of a battle, and more 
so as of a whole campaign, and most 
of all, as of an entire war, so much 
the more difficult is it to tell only the 
facts in right words. 

To tell almost anything except the 
simplest, requires the use of yes and 
no; the positive statement and the 
negative limitations. 

The minds which are sufficiently 
enriched and disciplined and matured 
to form unaided the complement of 
just limitations that should environ 
the truth as stated positively, are 
quite rare. 

Such an elimination as we now 
outline may be instanced familiarly 
to the experience of all algebraists ; 
rejecting and ousting one term after 
another; approaching by sure steps 
and stages the solution or truth that 
explains the whole problem. 

So in the presentation of truth as 
well as in its discovery. 

The little folks, and the untrained 
adults, need this two-fold process 
constantly and skilfully employed— 
for two reasons: first, to exclude er- 
rer as far as possible, and, second, to 


the truth. 
The great teachers of the race have 
habitually united these methods. 
Here are three instances of errors 
disguised as facts: 
1. Palestine for Palatene. 








ensure the actual understanding of 


Prof. L. had been lecturing on Ro- 
man history, and named the Pala- 
tene Hill. A young lady taking 
notes, wrote it Palestine Hill. 

Either she knew what Palestine 
was and where it was, or she did not: 
if she did, she may have imagined 
this hill in Rome was named in honor 
of the Holy Land; but, if it is sup- 
posable that she did not know, she 
was but a babe in knowledge, and 
being fed with strong meat instead of 
milk. It may so happen that she 
will never know her mistake, and, if 
talkative, will exhibit her ignorance 
complacently by talking of Palestine 
Hill all her days. 

2. Another : Nazarite for Nazarene. 
This mistake was made by a lady 
in delivering a temperance address 
to an audience of mechanics and 
clerks and their familes. She fer- 
vently exhorted her hearers to follow 
the example and to cherish the spirit 
of the “meek and lowly Nazarite.” 
It may be said, however, that the au- 
diénce would be just as wise with 
that word as with the other, and it 
may be too true. 

3. One more: Mulligans for Mon- 
golians. 

A school boy, stating the varieties 
of the human race, specified Caucas- 
ians, Negroes, Malays, Mulligans, 
etc.,—an error easily corrected with 
a word of kindly distinction between 
the apparently similar terms. 

The careful teacher will do well to 
remember and employ the yes and no 
in every case where he detects or sur- 
mises the necessity. He will honor 
the desire to employ a dignified, so- 
norous or learned word, as luxurious 
for luxuriant, precipitous for precip- 
itate, but take great pains to fix the 
difference in the pupil’s memory by 
enlightening his understanding. 


e+ —____ 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF BIOLOGY. 


ESSRS. E. M. SHEPARD, of 

Drury College. Springfield, and 
C. H. Ford, of the State Normal 
School at Kirksville, have projected 
a Summer School of Biology, to be 
held at Springfield the coming Spm- 
mer, beginning July Ist, and lasting 
six weeks. _ 

This is the first school of the kind 
west of the Mississippi, and will be 
conducted upon the general plan pur- 
sued in the best Summer schools of 
the country. 

The time will be devoted mainly to 
zoology and botany in connection 
with which special attention will be 


given to methods of teaching element- 
ary science, as the course is designed 
especially for teachers. 

The college authorities have grant- 
ed the use of the college buildings, 
library, collection and apparatus, and 
in addition to the natural facilities for 
study, alcoholic marine specimens will 





be furnished. 
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Instruction will be given in micro 
scopy by Dr. T. U. Flammer, and in 
addition to the two lectures a day 
considerable time will be devoted to 
laboratory work. 

_ To insure thorough work the num- 
ber of students has been limited to 
sixteen, and as the fee charged is but 
$5.00, it will be evident that money 
making is not the object of the pro- 
jectors. 

These gentlemen were students of 
the late Prof. Tenney, at Williams 
College, are fully competent for the 
work they have undertaken, and we 
hope will succeed in accomplishing 
the results at which they are aiming. 

We earnestly recommend any of 
our teachers who desire to know some- 
thing of natural science, to write at 
once to either of these gentlemen as 
above. 


<i> 
—_— 


AN OLD TEACHER TALKS, - 





T is a query of long standing in 

my mind why the people in the 
rural districts do not have better 
accommodations for the children at- 
tending school both in school build: 
ings and in furniture, but I suppose 
it is partly because “what is every 
one’s business is no one’s business,” 
and partly because the directors in a 
large number of districts are unwill- 
ing to step up a grade higher in the 
grand march of intelligence that is 
making the earth tremble with its 
impressive tread; fearing that they 
may incur the displeasure of some 
penurious-minded but yet influential 
neighbor ‘by making any addition to 
the comfort of the school or the con- 
venience of the teacher. 

Strange! isn’t it, that in this iron 
age, this supremely glorious era of 
the nation’s history, when men who 
ride, as it were, on the wings of the 
wind, annihilating distance as. if by 
magic, transmitting thought by the 
means of chained lightning, enjoying 
all the luxury of elegant upholstered 
furniture, fine musical instruments, 
beautiful paintings, costly parlor or- 
namentations, and all that go to 
make life worth living for, should 
send their children to school day after 
day and year after year, knowing that 
they must and do sit on hard, ill- 
shaped benches with their little feet 
dangling like the prey of some hid- 
eous Jack Ketch several inches above 
the floor. , 

The desks are no better; the old 
board arrangement closed up tight, 
excepting on the side next the schol- 
ar; so that when a slate or book is 
dropped upon it the sound emitted is 
like unto that from a big brass drum, 
which makes delectable (?) music in 
a school of about fifty ? 

And yet these same men when in- 
terrogated as to a change, involving 





an outlay of perhaps $200 of the dis- |’ 


trict school funds, and not exceeding 
25 cents per acre on the arable land, 
will reply : 

“Well, I guess the seats ll do; 
they done for us, and our children are 
no better than we were.” 

To which remarkable exhibition of 
non-progressiveness the interrogator 
might with at least equal acuteness 
rejoin that: 

‘Your father, with many thousands 
of other worthy pioneers and early 
settlers, lived and reared their fami- 
lies in log huts with puncheon floors, 
chimneys leaned up against the low 
gables built of a composition of wood 
and mud, and doors guiltless of nails 
and innocent of screws, or metal 
hinges or fastenings, but you elect to 


do 
SOMETHING BETTER, 


somethiug that will do credit to your 
neighborhood and the era of progress 
in which you are privileged to take a 
part by building you a handsome 
brick dwelling to adorn your other- 
wise handsome farm, and thus add to 
the comfort of yourself and your 
family. : 

“Now don’t you see tkat you do 
care more for your children than you 
would have me believe.” 

Let that care extend to them while 
at school, as you have just reason to 
be proud of your farm stock, horses, 
mules, etc., yottr pride should, (and 
with all liberal-minded men will and 
does) extend not only to the children 
but tothe temple of learning in your 
midst—to the school house. 

L. A. Tyson. 

Mascourauy, Iil. 
ie 

THE ambition for easier lives, and 
more genteel employments, and the 
silly but common notion that manual 
labor is menial, that the tools of the 
trades and the farms are badges of 
servility, have greatly lessened ap- 
prenticeship, and must be refuted in 
our common schools. 








Att correct teaching involves 
thought. Children learn language 
from its use. Every lesson should be 
a language lesson. 

Oral and written expression should 
be constantly demanded. A teacher 
should be the pupil’s model in the use 
of good language. 

Grammars had better be put out of 
the way. In the earlier lessons in 
language the children must be made 
to feel perfectly at home. Ask them 
to tell the various acts you do. Use 
plenty of objects. Have the pupils 
tell all they can about them. Bring 
in your pictures. Let them tell what 
you do nearly all of the first year. 
Let them write what you do nearly 
all of the second year. 





Emerson says that “Sunday is the 
core of our civilization dedicated to 
thought and reverence. It invites to 
the noblest solitude and to the noblest 
society.” 





Cuicaco has four educational jour- 
nals. 


A. D. Mayo, one of the ablest 
writers, as well as one of the most 
popular lecturers on educational top- 
ics we have in the country we are 
glad to learn will spend a portion of 
the Summer in the West. 

Engagements have already been 
made with the State University in 
Iowa and also with the Normal 
School. 

In Indiana Mr. Mayo has numer- 
ous engagements. 

We hope Missouri and Kansas and 
other States will also secure his ser- 
vices at some of the large Institutes 
to be held this Summer. 

Mr. Mayo says the evening of the 
Institute or convention - should be 
utilized for the waking up of the 
whole people,—not less important now 
than the training of teachers. An in- 
troductory lecture, of moderate length, 
followed by a series of talks from 
prominent speakers, of different pro- 
fessions, will make an impression that 
no political meeting can hope to rival. 
There is no public listening, now-a- 
days, more eager and critical than by 
the crowded audience that invariably 
comes out to hear, when it is assured 
of common-sense, earnestness, and 
eloquence on the platform of the 
school convention. 








Recent Literature. 


miata 





Tue Sreti-Bounp FippLer; A Norse 
Romance, by Kristofer Jansen, trans- 
lated by Auber Forester, with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson. 
8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 12mo., 
price $1.00. For sale by Book & News 
Co. 


The introduction is an interesting sketch 
of Ole Bull, the facts forming the histori- 
cal suggestions on which the romance is 
founded. The volume is a pleasant addi- 
tion to our growing Norse literature, to 
which no writer has made more valuable 
contributions than Professor Anderson. 


TuE New York Evening Post pays Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly a deserved compliment in 
saying that ‘‘ Mr. Stedman in his fine crit- 
ical essay on Edgar Allan Poe in Scribner 
for May, declares that Poe was not a man 
of immoral habits, and adds this signifi- 
cant generalization : 

‘I assert that professional men and ar- 
tists, in spite of a vulgar belief to the 
contrary, are purity itself compared with 
men engaged in business and idle men of 
the world. Study and a love of the ideal 
protect them against the sensuality by 
which too many dull the zest of their ap- 
petites.’ 

“Wedo the other contributors to this 
number of Scribner’s Magaline no injus- 
tice when we say that this paper from Mr. 
Stedman is the important and valuable 


thing in the number. It is a piece of 
work so far superior to the best of ordi- 
nary magazine writing that it seems almost 
out of place in a magazine. Its plane is 
that of permanent, not that of transitory 
literature, and whether we regard it as a 
literary or a psychologieal study, we find 
it to be one of those masterly monographs 
which stand alone as separate and satis- 
factory wholes, rather than as parts of the 
current literature of the day. It is criti- 
cal work of the sort that Mr. Stedman put 
into his ‘Victorian Poets,” and its appear- 
auce suggests the hope that we may yet 
have from this critic a series of studies of 
American literature not less worthy than 
his essays upon Tennyson and that group 
were.” 
For sale by Book and News Co. 


In the North American Review for May, 
ex-Judge Jere. S. Black continues the very 
interesting series of papers on the Third 
Term Question begun in the February 
number. His article is entitled ‘Gen. 
Grant and Strong Government,” and its 
purpose is te show, first, that the limita- 
tion of tenure of office in the Presidency 
to two terms is a fundamental principle 
of our republican form of government; 
and, secondly, that not only does disregard 
of that principle threaten the permanency 
of republican institutions, but that Grant’s 
third candidacy is actually a plot to revo- 
lutionize the republic and introduce mon- 
archy. Mr. Leslie Stephen writes of ‘The 
Religion of all Sensible Men,”’ and specu- 
lates on the prospect of that religion dis- 
placing the present creeds of the multi- 
tude. The creed of the future, he says, 
must be capable of assimilating modern 
scientific theories. George Ticknor Curtis 
continues his series of articles on ‘‘*McClel- 
lan’s Last Service to the Republic.”? Mr. 
Francis H. Underwood contributes an 
essay on R. W. Emerson and his writings. 
The notices of new books are by Mr. Axel. 
Gustafson. 

The Review is sold by booksellers and 
newsdealers generally. 





THE Christian Union has removed to 22 
Washington Square. ‘The office will be in 
a large, broad, roomy, old-fashioned man- 
sion, upon the north side of the square. 
The great libraries—the Union Theological 
Seminary, the Historical, the Mercantile 
and the Astor are not faraway. A half 
dozen car lines pass near, and it is the pur- 
pose of the editors to make 22 Washing- 
ton Square a literary home, and to make 
it a hospitable one. 

Their subscribers, contributors, contem- 
poraries and friends ‘generally—and their 
enemies, too, if they have any—will always 
find there a cordial welcome and pleasant 
resting place. 

Henry Ward BEECHER, 
LyMaNn ABBOTT. 





Tue New York Evening Post says: 
‘At the present juncture it is espe- 
cially imperative on the journalist to 
uphold the supreme end, rather than 
the subordinate means, because there 
is a large infusion of the most un- 
scrupulous scoundrelism in all the 
‘eading parties, which has been al- 
ready the source of innumerable ills, 
which is rising higher and higher, and 
which must be cast out and chastised 
if we mean to preserve the integrity 
of the nation.” 


- 
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Heattuy, earnest, thoughtfal and 
steady work in our school rooms is 





what is needed everywhere, 
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A TRIP EAST. 





Ir was the through train, 8 a. M. from 
St. Louis, to Philadelphia and New York, 
with the hotel car “Brevoort” on the 

VANDALIA LINE, 
in which we found ourselves. The season 
was at its best—and after the quiet “all 
aboard ’’ promptly on time, to the second, 
with no jar or noise, or scarcely a per- 
ceptible motion, we started East. 

Through the tunnel, aeross the Great 
Bridge, out on to the prairies of Llinois 
burdened with their wealth—untold and 
immeasurable—of growing grain. 

Mr. “Brevoorte,’”’ or some one else, who 
seemed to be the landlord, came and ask- 
ed if we would have “Breakfast.” 

We said, “Yes; will you take our 
order ?”” 

** Excuse me, we do not take ‘orders,’ 
only ‘suggestions !’” 

“Very well,’ and he took our “‘sugges- 
tions.”” We were not aware ever before, 
what a few ‘“‘suggestions’’ would do. 

They were a success—an immense suc- 
cess—in fact, so much of a success that we 
do not now remember, in a somewhat 
varied experience, covering a period of 
— years (we came near telling we were 
more than a half century old then) two 
consecutive days of more quiet solid com- 
fort than those two days in the hotel car 
Brevoort, on the ‘‘ Vandalia line”? between 
St. Louis and New York. 

‘The company was select and choice— 
the three regular meals a day were simply 
perfect—the skyscape and landscape equal- 
ly so—the sleep refreshing and the whole 
trip one of unalloyed enjoyment, without 
break, or jar, or anxiety. 

We are not surprised to hear that per- 
sons who travel frequently between St. 
Louis and New York say that they take 

THE VANDALIA LINE 
because, 

Ist. It is a through route. 

2d. Because it is the shortest and quick- 
est route. 

3d. Because they never missed a connec- 
tion or met with an accident. 

4th. Because it is the most complete and 
best equipped route on the continent of 
America without exception! 

The five trains a day east, out of the 
Union Depot in St. Louis are more fully 
described on page 16. 








Tue public school system and its 
work will bear the closest examina- 
tion. Aslde from what is taught di- 
rectly, the training it gives the chil- 
dren in habits of punctuality, indus- 
try and economy of time, is worth 
all it costs. 

In fact, its designs and power begin 
to be demonstrated so clearly and so 
effectively and so quietly that it is 
winning its way to a permanent place 
in the legislative provisions of seve- 
ral States where but little interest has 
before been manifested. 

Let our teachers everywhere circu- 
late the printed page. Lay the facts 
you find stated, so ably and clearly 
by the able contributors to this jour- 
nal before the tax-payers and parents. 

The editors of the local papers ap- 
preciate the permanent and effective 
work the schools are doing to create 
for them an intelligent and permanent 
constituency. 


By all means use the printed page 
to let the people know all about the 
schools. 

There is no other public interest 
which compares in importance with 
this of the education of the people. 


—~<ie 
—_— 





One of the teachers in Arkansas on 
sending in a list of subscribers says: 
“The circulation of the AmeErican 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion among the 
patrons of our school here has revo- 
lutionized public sentiment on the 
question of Public schools. We have 
put the JournaL in the hands of our 
leading citizens and they have read 
it carefully. The result is, that our 
school terms have been increased 
from three to nine months, and the 
tax voted for this purpose was near- 
ly unanimous!” 

We are aware of the fact that if our 
teachers would more generally call 
the attention of their patrons to the 
articles we publish, there would be a 
public sentiment created in a short 
time, in favor of better schools and 
longer terms. We hope it will be 
done. 


<-> 
—_— 


Our schools are creating a demand 
for the printed page to such an extent 
that everywhere the demand for white 
paper is entirely beyond the supply 
of rags. A good sign that. 


<i 
—_— 








How about the school exhibition at the 
county fair? How about it at the State 
fair? 

Illinois is leading off grandly in this 
direction. 

Iowa, too, is making preparations in 
this direction. 

Kansas is determined not to be behind 
hand in this matter. 

Our teachers can easily show the tax- 
payers at these gatherings what and how 
much they are helping the children to do. 

Certainly, parents will be as much inter- 
ested to see the work done by the children 
as that done by the horses and mules! 
Won’t they? We think so. 

Let us work up the school exhibitions. 


-— 
—_—— 





Hon. H. C. Brockmerer says: 
“The public school teaches what is 
common to all—culture.”’ 


_— 
—_ 





Pror. Huxiey says: ‘That man 
has a liberal education who has been 
so trained in youth that his body is 
the ready servant of his will, and 
does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that as a mechanism it is capa- 
ble of, the parts of whose intellect 
are of equal strength, in smooth 
working order to forge the anchors, 
as well as spin the gossamers of the 
mind ; whose mind is stored with the 
great fundamental truths of nature, 
and of the laws of her operations; 
one whose passions are the trained 
servants of a vigorous will and a 
tender conscience; who has learned 
to love beauty, hate vileness, and re- 





spect others as himself.” 


IOWA. 
Official Department. 

BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. A failure to qualify is deemed a refus- 
al to serve. See Sec. 686, code. In the 
event of the failure of an officer to quali- 
fy, the board can declare the office vacant, 
and choose a successor. See Sec. 781, sub 
Sec. 4, code, and last part ot Sec. 684, 
code. 

2. There is no provision of law giving 
teachers time to visit other schools. 
Boards of directors may, however, grant 
holidays for that purpose. 

3. In graded schools, the proper admin- 
istration of discipline requires that com- 
plaints from subordinate teachers should 
reach the board, under ordinary circum- 
stances, through the principal or superin- 
tendent, who is charged with the super- 
vision of all the schools. 

4. A revocation of a teacher’s certificate 
does not estop a county superintendent 
from subsequently granting a certificate 
to the same person. 

5. While Sec. 1796, S. L. 1876, provides 
that boards may change sub-district boun- 
daries at the regular meeting in September 
or at a special meeting called for that pur- 
pose between September and March, if 
must be understood that sucn change can- 
not be made so late as to prevent the notices 
for election from being given at least five 
days previous to the election as required 
by Sec. 1718, S. L. 1876. 

6. Chapter 8, laws of the 18th General 
Assembly, entitled ‘An act to amend the 
law governing the election of directors 
and the power of boards of directors,” 
applies only to districts having at least 
150,000 inhabitants, as ascertained from 
some authentic sourge, and provides for 
the registration of electors, and for several 
polling places, This law was published 
too late to be available at the time of the 
annual meeting just passed, but will gov- 
ern hereafter. 

7. Where a plan of subdividing the dis- 
trict township has been adopted by the 
board, an it is afterward found that one 
or more of the divisions which the board 
intended to make a sub-district, does not 
contain the required number (15) between 
5 and 21, the board should provide where 
the children living upon such territory 
shall attend school, until the sub-district 
is fully organized, and in the meantime 
the board of directors will be constituted 
only of sub-directors from sub-districts 
fully organized. 

8. Both houses of the legislature have 
passed a bill repealing chapter 113, laws ot 
17th General Assembly, depriving a pres- 
ident in a board of six, in independent 
districts, of his vote, but one bill contains 
additional matter, which will require the 
farther action of the other house. Such 
action will doubtless be taken, but until 
then the present law will govern. 

Des Moines, March, 1880. 





E. M. JENKINS, Esq., who has been for 
years the practical man in managing the Sum- 
mer Excursion to Europe. You nad better 
secure the pamphlet to which allusion is 
made on page 16. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Typhoid Fever. 

I have been greatly benefited myself, as 
also have others, from using Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. I have used it to the 
exclusion of all other remedies, in Typhoid 
fever, with very gratifying results to my- 
self, and with thanks from my patients for 


80 agreeable a remedy. 
C. R. J. KELLAM, M. D. 








St. Charles, Minn. 


Cox. W. F. Swerzier, the veteran 
editor of the Columbia Statesman is 
a candidate for Congress. He is a 
leader, honest, competent, and he 
would, if elected, do credit to the 
district, the State, and the nation. 


Prrsipent G. L. Osrorne of the State 
Normal School at Warrensburg, will de- 
liver the annual address before the gradu- 
ates of the Normal Department of the 
State University, at their commencement 
on the evening of May 26th. 








Tue National Educational Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., commencing on 
Tuesday, July 13th, and closing on 
Friday, July 16th. Among the dis- 
tinguished educators of the country 
announced to take part in the exer- 
cises, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Anna C. Brackett, 
and Professor Payne of Ann Arbor. 








An Open Letter. 
New York, March 27, 1880. 
Mxssrs. D. APPLETON & CO.; 

Gentlemen — You have honored our 
house by describing it in your advertise- 
ments as one of ‘ta combination formed to 
oppose the adoption of Appletons’ books.” 

This is so entirely incorrect that we beg 
to assure you, that to the best of our be- 
lief, no such combination exists, or if it 
does we are not a party to it. 

A few firms have agreed among them- 
selves to make an effort to reform eertain 
abuses in the book-agency system by lim- 
iting the powers and expense of agents,— 
the direct effect of which reform, if suc- 
cessful,- will be a reduction in the cost of 
books to the public. These abusee are 
illustrated, we regret to say, in the meth- 
ods which your own agents are now pur- 
suing,—methods which, while apparently 
liberal, are certuin to react upon the pub- 
lic in high prices hereafter. 

We have askcd you to agree with us to 
stop this, but while you fraukly admit it 
to be wrong and demoralizing, you have 
declined or failed to do so. Lt is, there- 
fore, yourselves who are the aggressors; 
and if any special attention.seems to be 
devoted to the prevention of your work, 
it is simply because the other houses, not 
in concert but individually, find them- 
selves obliged to act vigorously in self- 
defense. 

We trust you will yet see these things 
more clearly, bnt beg in the meantime to 
protest, respectfully against any bid tor 
public sympathy on the ground of perse- 
cution by your fellow-tradesmen. Such 
a complaint sounds strangely enough 
from your dignified and powerful house, 
and in justice to yourselves, if not to us, 
we submit that you should withdraw it. 

Very truly yours, 
A. 5S. Barnes & Co. 








THEACHERS, 


You can make $25 to $100 very easily, in genu- 
ine educational work—that is, you can ‘‘do good 
and make money.’’ 


The Scholar's Companion :\ 


is a splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will 
be taken by every family. 

It will interest your school amazingly. 

xe" We are going to have , 

100,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 

We are going to pay those who get them for 

us. Send ten cents for samples and particulars 
L. ELLOGG & CO.. 





17 Warren Street, New York. 
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Tools to Work With, 


Will SCHOOL OFFICERS as well as TEACHERS, 
please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
ucators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of twenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLAGCE BOARDS, 
ALL AROUND THE ROOM, 


A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
{| A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c 


Blackboards of slated paper, that you can hang up for the children at 
home, or blackboards put on to every spare inch of surface in the school 
room are cheap and of great value for drawing and for illustrating the les- 
son. Tne Best surface, that which has been tested for years, never failing 
to give entire satisfaction, is the HoLBROOK Liquid Slating. 

Hon. S. R. Thompson, State Supt. of Public Instruction of “Nebraska 
under date of Jan. 1, 1879, says: ‘The Slated Paper ordered for black- 
boards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the purpose— 
in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING ded in sch 


for reply, and send direct to 





ls, address with stamp, 


J.B. MERwWwWIN, 


Manufacturer & Dealerin School Supplies of ali kinds, 


PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give acut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
how to order, and what sizes toorder. Floor space, 3) by 2) feet. 


‘ esnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Our Home Endorsements 





J* B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 
Dear Str: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than ten years, give entire satisfaction. The 





Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. 


Desk, Size 1. age = Seat, Size1, to 
start the rows witb, 


** New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan 
tial and beautiful, but by their peuliar onstruction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations commend this desk to all who contemplate seating School 
Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 
| J.B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


TELE: 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


Through Car Route 
Is THE 





No change of cars Foo ne. 





No change of cars $3, 429579,_ 








No change of cars Sinasy Ny. 
No change of cars $2, 200870 
No change of cars $7, 40Us TO, 
No change of cars $7-g05%10, 
No change of cars $.¢.00'S79 
No change of cars $7:4005,70 
No change of cars rereao, 0. ° 


Teledo, 0. 























No change of cars ovamwa.° 
x3-Remember this when going 


EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 


St. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 
fice, 120 North Fourth Street, corner of Pine. 
J.C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 

Gen’] Manager. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 








Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. === 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, _St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. : 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The; only direct route™to“Galena,* Bubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City,§Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


x3-Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars ‘run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans_and 
Dubuque. 


weBaggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second sireet. 

W. P. Jonnson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


*J. ¥. Tuckgr,*Gen. Sup. e 
seu . Sup., Chicago 














2 EXPRESS hrrAINS DAILY 2 


—FROM—— 


ST. LOUIS 


a, ) 
Peoria, Rock Island, 
Davenport, Mendota, 
Freeport, Galena, 
DUBUQUE, 
Winona, Green Bay;,: 
LaCrosse, 
And Upper Mississippi River points. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Ottumwa, Des Moines, 
Ft. Dodge, Columbus, 
Lincoln, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, 
And all points in Minnesota Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. 





33Puliman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. B 
& Q. Palace Dining Cars by this route.-e% 
jae All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully given on appli- 
cation to Cc. G. LEMMON, 
W. D. SANBORN, Ticket Agt. 
General Agent, 
112 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 112 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JAMES R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Lonis 


RAILWAY. 
ST. LOUIS DIVISION, 
(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 
Sst. iouis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 





Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 

It is the only line for 

VANS 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information cali 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 
E.CULBERTSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 








Warmly 
indorsed by 
Geo. Bancroft, 


dohn L. Moiley, 
Fitz-G. Halleck, 


Bit 2. Willis, 
Bridge, out on to th* 
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The sale of Webster is 20 times 


the sale of any other series of Dictionaries.—-THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 
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Scholars. 


Now added, a SUPPLEMENT of over 4600 NEW WORDS and MEANINGS, 


including such as have come into use during the past fift 


place in any English Dictionary. 


Also added, a New Biographical Dictionary of over 9 
of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including many now living.—giving Name, P 
Profession and Date of each. 


Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Atso, Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings 


Warml y 
recommended by 


State Superintens’ts 
Of Public Schools 


OF— 


MAINE, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
VERMONT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
RHODE ISLAND, 
CONNECTICUT, 
NEW YORK. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, 
DELAWARE, 
OHIO, 
VIRGINIA, 
INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, 
KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA, 
ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS, 

MISSISSIPPI, 
KENTUCKY, 
CALIFORNIA, 
COLORADO, 
FLORIDA. 
OREGON, 
AND TEN OTHER 

STATES, 
besides 
CANADA. 











"AHVNOILIIC CIIOINGYNN S.H3LS8IM 








1928 Pages. 
3000 Engravings. 
@ Four Pages Colored Plates. 


een years—many of which have n-ver before found a 


SOO Rane 








Summer Excursions to Europe. 


E. M, JENKINS, late managing member of 
the tourist firm of Cook, Son & Jenkins, the 
originator and organizer of nearly all the excur- 
sion parfies which ever went to Europe, is now 
organizing TWO SPECIAL EXCURSION PAR- 
TIES, to be conducted by himself and other 
well-known conductors. The first will leave 
New York June 17th, by steamer City of Mon- 
treal, to visit Ireland, Scotland, England, Bel- 
gium, the Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France, to occupy 79 daysand days. First 
class travel and hotels, $525 and $625. The sec- 
ond to leave New York July Ist, by steamer City 
of Chester, and will visit England, Holland, 
Belgium, the Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzer- | 
land, and France, to occupy 65 days and 82 days. 
First class travel and hotels, $400 and $500, | 
which cover entire expenses for the journeys. | 
Both parties will visit and witness the perform- | 
ance of the ‘‘Passion Play’’ at Oberammergau, a) 
description of which, us seen by Mr. Jenkins, is | 
given in pamphlet of tours. Programmes sent | 
on applications. E.M. JENKINS 

P.O. Box, 4,265. 229 Broadway, N. Y. 

13-4, 5. 


SOUTH EAST NORMAL. 


| 





An Educational Paper, edited by Members of 
the Normal Faculty. 
Devoted to the interests of the Public Schools. 
Price fifty cents a year. 
Address 





| lishers, 





ade rape of 
Wit and Wisdo 


Over One Thousand — Octavo Pages, nearly 
Ten Thousand Anecdotes and Il)ustrations 
of Life, Character, Humor and Pathos 
in One Hundred Classifications, 
Among which are found those of Clergymen, 
Physicians, Attorneys, Statesmen, &. Amus- 
ing, Instructive and Religious. The cheapest, 
largest and best selling book ever published. 
Agents wanted. Exclusive territory given. For 
terms, circulars and territory, address the Pub- 

BRADLEY & COMPANY. 
_ 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Copies mailed on receipt of retail price, Three 
Dollars. 5S. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


The largest, most pleasantly located, and least 
expensive of the 








e Summer Schools 


on the Atlantic coast. Fourteen Departments. 
Eighteen Instructors. 


Address, enclosing stamp, 
C. H. SPRAGUE, 
Private Sec’y and Pres of the N.Y. S.1., 
5 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
13-56. 











The Editor, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, 


Mo. 


a week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address 
Maine. 


$66 
Co., 


H. HALLETT & 
11-2 18-5 


GO EAST VIA ST. LOUIS 


OVER THE 


VANDALIA, PAN HANDLE & PENNSYLVANIA 
—__ SHORT LINE ROUTE. -—— 
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Through Passenger Route, will be readily comprehended after a moment's reflec- 
tion upon the fact that its immense business justifies the running of FIVE (5) 
DAILY LINES (Saturdays and Sundays included) of PULLMAN PALACEUVARS 
from St. Louis to Eastern Cities WITHOUT CHANGE, as follows: 
I, Pullman Palace Sleeping Car | 4. Pullman Palace Hotel Car 
EVERY EVENING, EVERY MORNING, 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, | 5T-LOUIS to NEW YORE 
” it (Through Indianapolis, Columbus, 
2. Pullman Palace Sleeping Car Pitteburg, Harrisburg 
EVERY EVENING, and Patladsiphia.) 
5. Pullman Palace Sleeping Car 
ST. LOUIS to LOUISVILLE EVERY EVENING, 
. - 
3. Pullman Palace Sleeping Car | ST. LOUIS to NEW YORE 
EVERY EVENING, (Through Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Pittsburg, Harrisburg 
ST. LOUIS to CINCINNATI and Philadelphia.) 
aa THE LESSER DISTANCE BY THE VANDALIA LINE enables it always to make: 
the same or quicker time to various Eastern points than longer lines, at safe and 
moderate speed. All the improvements and appliances known to modern skill and 
invention, which tend to insure rapid transit, combined with absolute comfort and 
perfect safety for passengers, are in use on the Vandalia Line and its connections. 
The entire Line of the Vandalia, Pan-Handle and Pennsylvania Route from St. Louis 
to New York is practically under one management, and its track and equipment are 
the best in the world. 
YS"THE VANDALIA is the only Line which runs a Train through to the East, leave 
ing St. Louis SUNDAY MORNING, 
E. A. Foro, Generar Passencer Acent, Joun E, Simpson, Generar Manacer, 
ST, LOUIS, MO. ST. Louis, MO. 
¥F RMATION Tickets, Rates, Maps and Time Tables, apply to 
FOR PARTICULAR I 0 } Ticket Agents of Connecting Lines in the West, 
Northwest or Southwest, or call upon or address, 
F. M. COLBURN, Ticket Agent, 
{00 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
way hg early stages of copeueysnee. poe mont snecessfully treated 
by t Compound o 
ns of INHALENE Carbolated .- OIL F TAR 
. and the most healing Balsams, whieh by simply breathing or inhaling. 
is converted into a cleansing, healing and vitalizing vapor, and taken 
direct to the disease, where it heals as quickly as the best liniment 
heals an ordinary sore. It cures first by destroying the cause; sec— 
ond, by local application of soothing and healing vapor; third, by” 
purifying, vitalizing and building up the system. ) 
A TION Do not be deceived by worthless imitations, adver-- 
C tised by so-called doctors, who charge you a big fee,,. 
or two priees for the inhaler and medicines, Order Imhaleme and! 
secure the most reliable treatmenl at a reasonable price. J. Price: 
Zu Miller, M. D.. Physician-in-charge. Office hours, 9 a. m. to4 p-. 
em. Professional advice by mail. State symptoms. Name this paper- 
Send for Circular. Address all letters to 
ICINE CO., 8. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Agents Wanted. 
gowemeworra.| BOUK AND JOB PRINTING. 
HOW TOBE Ben tchmis bon 
ers, ’ - | 
i P Own- 
YOUR OWN oa nanan enema 
LAWYER. _ Selling fast ‘ Low price. 


D one in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sema for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


rtat success. Onesold 
500 in one town, another 152 in 36 days, another 
75 in 13 days, another 11 in one day, anothcr 10 
ina few hours. Agents are having grand suc- 
cess, because it is a book that every man wants. 
Saves its possessor ten times its cost. No other 
like it. nd fer circulars and terms. 
P.W ore co, 

,O. 





, or Chica ‘go, BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1887. 

Superior Bell« of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Hotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted 


justrated Sonseans ous rad St.,Cin. 


St. Louis, Mo., Cincin nati 
13-35 








EK. $12 a day at home easily 
. Costly outitfree. Address 
TRUE & OO., Augusta, Maine. 


$72 maa 


U-2 18-5 


Th 


Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 
1210 11-9 























